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THE NOTICE OF THE WORLD 


A MOTIVE TO VIRTUE. 


Quigue ſui memores alios fecere merendo. 
Vir, 
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SERMON I 
MATTHEW v. 14. 


A city that is ſet on an hill cannot be hid. 


IE love of reputation and eſteem 
is natural to the human mind. 
Every man, whoſe moral taſte is not 
totally corrupted, and who is not ſunk 
intothe depths of wickedneſs, muſt feel 
its influence. And thoſe are, generally, 
moſt ſenſible of it, who have attained 
the greateſt perfection in a virtuous 
temper and charater. I is fo far 
from being a diſhonour or difadvan- 
tage to a man, to be ſtrongly affected 
by the approbation or cenfure of o- 
thers, that it is almoſt an infallible 
mark of a good mind, and may be of 
at impor- 
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SERMON I. 
MATTHEW V. 14. 


4 city that is ſet on an bill cannot be bid. 
HE love of reputation and eſteem 


'Fi is natural to the human mind. 
Every man, whoſe moral taſte is not 
totally corrupted, and who is not ſunk 
intothe depths of wickedneſs, muſt feel 
its influence. And thoſe are, generally, 
moſt ſenſible of it, who have attained 
the greateſt perfection in a virtuous 
temper and character. It is fo far 
from being a diſhonour or diſadvan- 
tage to a man, to be ſtrongly affected 
by the approbation or cenfure of 0- 
thers, that it is almoſt an infallible 
mark of a good mind, and may be of 
B 2 impor- 
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important uſe in the conduct of life. 
IM If our defire of _ Obtaining the good 
| opinion of thoſe aroùnd us, and our 
fear of expoſing — to ſhame 
jd and contempt, be ſo well regulated, as 
// not to counteract the ſuperior motives 
| of religion and virtue; they will great- 
| ly contribute to ſecurè us from falling 
into diſhonourable and vicious courſes, 
| "ON WHOS 108, ee 
ih diſtinguiſhed attainments in goodneſs. 
And ſurely, in t the Pr eſent imperfeck 
ſtate o human nature, and amidſt the 
| great variety of temptations} with: which s 
| our. virtue is ſurrounded, no | conli- 
4 _ deration, which is likely to have an 
happy, influence on our diſpoſitions, 
and manners, ought t to be ' overlooked. 
Il While we, principally attend to thoſe 


| moſt important arguments j in av our 


1 DD — 
* 8 


of a life of virtue, which ariſe from 
the nature of thin gs, and from the 
unjverſal preſence and 0 go- 
| vernment of * God, we ſhould | 
1 not 
| 
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not forget that our actioris are obſerv- 


ed by our fellow creatures, and that, 
in proportion as we are virtuous or 
vicious, we ſhall' probably enjoy their 
approbation, or incur their cenſure. 


This is the conſideration to which 
our Saviour directs the attention of 
his diſciples in the text: A city that 
is ſet on an hill cannot be hid.“ The 
meaning of which proverbial expreſ- 
ſion ſeems to be this: As my diſci- 
« ples ye are called to act an impor- 
« tant part before the view of the 
“ world. Your whole behaviour will 
be ſtrictly canvaſſed, both by: thoſe 
ho are enemies, and by thoſe who 
are friends to the character you have 
* aſſumed. You ought to aſpire af- 
ter the moſt perfect innocence and 


„ purity of manners, that you may 


do honour to the cauſe which you 
* have eſpouſed, in the fight of the 
* world, and may glorify your father 

B 3 «© who 
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% ho is in heaven. For, ſo public | 
“ and conſpicuous is the ſtation in 
« which you are called to appear, that 
« you might as well attempt to hide 
* a city which is ſet on an hill, as to 
4 conceal your actions from the notice 
of mankind.“ 


5 M preſent: 4 is, to illuſtrate 
the general ſentiment expreſſed in the 
proverbial language of the text, name - 
ly, that our characters are continually 
expoſed to the view of the world; 
and to ſhew what influence this con- 
- fideration ought to have upon our 


8 conduct. 


We are Hlaced i in the reſent Nate, 
by the appointment of heaven, as on 
a public theatre, on which every man 
| hath his proper part to act, which re- 
_ quires a degree of judgment, atten- 
tion and reſolution, proportioned to 
its * and importance. A great 
| Js. multitude 
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multitude of ſpectators are continually 
around us, who form expectations 
concerning us, according to the nature 
of our reſpective parts; who carefully 
obſerve in what manner we perform 


them; and who are always ready to 


applaud us, if we ſupport our charac- 
ters with propriety and grace, or to 
cenſure and condemn. us, if our per- 
formance be careleſs, defective and 

faulty. And, beſides this, it is highly 
probable, that the manner in which 
we behave in life will have a powerful 
influence upon the characters of thoſe 
around us. If we act our part well, 
it may be hoped that their approbation 
of our behaviour, and their eſteem 
for our perſons, may lead them to imij- 
tate our example; but, if otherwiſe, 
it may be feared that we ſhall betray 
them into the ſame improprieties and 
faults with ourſelves. | 


To 
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Y To! Muſtrate theſe general obſerve: | 
tions; let us particularly confider, that 
our actions are obſerved; by our re- 
latives and domeſtics; by our friends 
and enemies; een, good and 


*. ate nen 


ae neee 


eee eee eee 


n and en 


* 


we mall generally find 40 moſt | 


careful and attentive obſervers of our 


conduct in our own families. Chil- 
dren naturally form à high idea of 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of their pa- 
rents, and expect to ſind them a pro- 
per model for their imitation; and 


their affection for them leads them 
| earneſtly to deſire whatever may con- 


tribute to their honour and happineſs. 
Now, though this eſteem and love will 


incline them, as much as poſſible, to 
_ conceal their faults and foibles from 


the 
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the « eyes bf others, it will wr We) 
more Ric 4+. diſcover 3 1 

in their ch ers tHemfclves! The 

will be furpriſed-artt ſhocked at 


ſight of mean and ron 


u ch for RGI they had toncaved®: 


a high venbratloftßʒ atick wil be aft 


fied by © ſeditig' the, hom they 


love, expoting thenifelvests/cotitmpes - 


and” miſery, bye" ob ard vicious 


conduct: Or if their reverence and 


affection for their parknts Iould; at 


any time, ſo far blind their eyes; a8 to 


lea then +6 miltakt cher folbled and: 
fablty for excellencſes and mga yt 


conſequtnce may be ſtil more fatal. 
Their unexpetienced ani intautious 
feet may be * betrayed? into the paths of 
folly and vice; ald diſgrace and üb. 
may come upon them before they are 
aware. And ſurely it muſt bea 1 — 

ful reſtraint upon every one, who is 
acquainted with the' tender fevldnas of- 
parental affection, to reflect, that by . 


* 
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e his vicious inclinations he 5 
muſt unavoidably cither loſe the eſteem _ 
ang affection of his beloved offspring, 
_ Glad them into the dangerous mazes 


| x of wickedneſs. On the other hand, 


i parents behave with prudence, inte- 


5 8 grity and kindneſs in their domeſtic 


relations, and ſupport an honourable 
and yirtuous character in the world; 
their children will always behold 2 # 
With. yeneration and love, and Apeak. d 
of them with reſpect and pleaſure; 
they will take delight in manifeſting 
their filial affection by their dutiful 
behaviour; they will contribute every 
thing in their power towards their 
ſypport and comfort, in the decline 
of life; and they will account it their 
honour and happineſs to tread in their 
ſteps. What more effectual induce- 
ment to a wiſe and virtuous conduct 
can a fond, parent have, than the 
chene. that it will thus greatly. con- 
| | $4 _ tribute: 
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tribute to the pleaſure and advantage 
of his offspring? 1 10 


* 7? 
on * 1 1 
* 


And as parents are obſerved 1 by the | 
children, ſo children are continually 
under the eye of their parents, who 
watch over them with the moſt amxi- 
ous concern for their improvement 
and welfare. It is ſcarcely poſſible 
for a child to commit a fault, which 
ſhall not reach the obſervation of his 
parents, and wound their hearts. If 
he early diſcover a fondneſs for, licen- 
tious pleaſures, an obſtinacy and per- 
verſeneſs of temper, a thoughtleſs and 
indolent diſpoſitian, or a prevailing 
diſinclination to that which is good, 
he will Re them through with 

many ſorrows.” They will obſerve 
the Reps by which. he hath deviated 
from the path of virtue, with ſilent 
grief; will lament the loſs of all their 
endeavours to train him up in the way 
in which he ſhould go, and the diſap- 
| pointment 
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pointment of all their, pleaſing hopes 


. concerning him; and will, probably, 
* go down with ſorrow to the grave.” 


On the, contrary, een ene 


en enjoy no greater comfort, than 
ED of. ſeeing tl Be bh walking 
in the truth. The firſt ap ppearances of 
a, pious and grateful, a a and 
00 compaſſionate, 2 liberal and generous 
-, diſpoſition in. their offspring, will af- 
ford them unſpeakable pleaſure. They 
3 Will behold their progreſs in wiſdom 
and goodneſs, 3 with conſtant attention 
and the higheſt delight. They will 
1 with de ock ſatisfaction, their 
diligence in tivation of their 


1 derſtandings, t their caution in guard - 
ing againſt the ſnares of vice, and 
"their readine{; in | embracing every op- 
4 portunity of doing good. They will 
eſteem fuch children their richeſt trea- 
. ſure, and greateſt glory; ald will de- 
_ light to afſiſt their progrels in know- 
_ ledge and virtue, i to afford them 


every 


rt. 


— ' 
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every poſlible advantage, for paſſing 
thro' the world with honour and com- 
fort. Now, what can be better adapt- 
ed to preſerve young perſons from fal- 
ling by the numerous temptations 
which ſurround them, than the con- 
ſideration, that they cannot indulge 
themſelves in vicious practices, with- 
out filling the hearts of their parents, 
who have been their moſt liberal be- 
nefactors and beſt friends, with inex- 
preſſible grief? What can be more 
properly urged upon them, to excite 
them to circumſpection and diligence, 
than the thought, that all their im- 
provements will be obſerved by their 
parents with heart- felt pleaſure? Let 
children then remember, that a wiſe 
ſon maketh a glad father, and that a 
* fooliſh ſon is the heavineſs of his mo- 
ther; and let them frequently conſi- 
der their parents as ſaying unto them, 
* My ſon, if thine heart be wiſe, my 
heart ſhall rejoice, even mine.” 


C In 
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In fine, in whatever relations we 
Rand in domeſtic life, whether we be 
parents or children, huſbands or wives, 
maſters or ſervants, our behaviour 
will be conſtantly obſerved by the ſe- 
veral members of our reſpective fami- 
hes, and will promote their pleaſure 
and happineſs, and increaſe their 
eſteem and affection for us, or will 
All them with pain and diſguſt, and 

me the occaſion of innumerable il 


Nor will our characters be obſerved 
in our families alone: they are expoſ- 
ed to the view of the world, like a 
city ſet on an hill, which cannot be 
hid ;” and we may be aſſured that 
there will always be perſons, who, ei- 
ther through kindneſs and friendſhip, 
through an idle curioſity, or through 
.- nature and malice, will ſtand Kill 
to obſerve them. 


. 


Thoſe 


7 
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Thoſe whoſe hearts are united to 
our own in the bands of friendſhip, 
will take notice of our conduct, with 
a tender concern for our reputa- 
tion and happineſs. They will keep 
a ſtrict watch over us, that they may 
aſſiſt us by their advice, when we are 
in danger of erring, or reclaim us by 
their reproof, if we have gone aſtray. 
If they ſee us acting with wiſdom 
and honour, their love to us will be 
increaſed, and they will themſelves be 
confirmed and eſtabliſhed in goodneſs - 
by our example. But if they obſerve 
us purſuing a licentious and vicious 
courſe of life, they wall be afflicted, in 
proportion to the degree of goodneſs 
of which they are themſelves poſſeſſes, 
and the ſtrength of their affection. for 
us; they will be aſhamed of their con- 
nection with us, and will think them- 
ſelves obliged, for their own ho- 
nour and fafety, to diffolve it. Or, 
perhaps their attachment to us will 

C 2 diſpoſe 
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Spade them to view our faults in too 
favourable a light, and to © become 
4 partakers of our fins.” Now, what 
generous man could allow himſelf in 
vicious practices, if he were duly ſen- 
ſible, that he muſt hereby, either give 
pain to his beſt friends, or do them an 
irreparable injury? Or, who that is 
not a ſtranger to the feelings of the 
friendly heart, will not embrace vir- 
tue with double pleaſure when ſhe 
comes a vs Gee 


The eyes of our enemies, likewiſe, 


are upon us. If there be any who, 


through interfering intereſts, envy, ill- 
nature, miſ-underſtanding, or any o- 
ther means, are become our adverſa- 
ries, we may be certain that they will 
always keep a ſevere and cenſorious 
eye upon our conduct. If we hap- 
pen to make one falſe ſtep, or even to 
approach towards the appearance of 
evil, we ſhall undoubtedly be obſerv- 

age 


SERMON I. 17 
ed and cenſured by them. They will 
triumph over us with malicious pride, 
and will proclaim and aggravate our 
faults before the world. They will: 
do all in their power to increaſe the 
number of our enemies, and will 
themſelves be more confirmed in their 
prejudices againſt us. But, if we be- 
have with honour and generoſity to- 
wards all men, and with kindneſs to- 
wards thoſe who have injured us, 
they will probably, in time, become 
tired of their reſentments, will ſee and 
acknowledge our merit, and be recon- 
ciled unto us; or, at leaſt, we ſhall 
ſllence and ſhame them, giving 
* them no evil thing to ſay of us; 
and ſhall have a witneſs in our own 
breaſts, that they © hate us without: 
cc cauſe. ou x 


But farther, we are beheld and oh 
ſerved by the good and bad in gene- 
ral. Good men, from their love f 

„ —- 
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virtue, and their zeal for its intereſts 
in the world, will rejoice to ſee us 
ſupporting and recommending it by 
our own practice, will cordially em- 
brace us as their brethren, and will 
point out our example to the imita- 
tion of others. We ſhall thus make 
all the good, who are © the excellent 
& of the earth, our friends. Whereas, 
if we act inconſiſtently with our reli- 
gious profeſſion, for our own ſakes, 
for the ſake of the public, and for the 


'- honour of rehgion, they will conti- 


nually behold us with concern and 
grief. On the other hand, bad men 
will have their eyes upon us to take 
encouragement from our example, if 


they ſee us running into the ſame ex- 


ceſſes and follies with themſelves. They 
will glory in us as their aſſociates, and 
will hereby become ſtill more confirm- 
ed and hardened in their evil ways. 
But, if they ſee us reſolutely refuſing 
to © fallow a multitude to do evil,” 

| and 


SERMON 1 
and holding faſt our integrity, amidſt 


the moſt powerful temptations to give 


it up; they will be conſtrained pub- 
licly to acknowledge the ſuperior ex- 
cellence of our characters, or, at leaſt, 
ſecretly to revere them; and it may 
be hoped, that they will be engaged, 
by beholding the © beauty of holineſs 
in us, to forſake the path of folly 
and wickedneſs, and to become wiſe, 


and good, and happy. 


In theſe inſtances, every man is ſub- 
ject to the notice of his fellow- crea- 
tures. None are placed in ſtations ſo 
obſcure, as not to have a certain ſphere 
in which they act, and in which their 
actions are obſerved by thoſe around 
them. But the higher our rank in 
life is, and the more public the cha- 
racter in which we appear, the more 
are we expoſed to the obſervation of 
the world. A humble cottage, ſi- 
tuated in an obſcure valley, will ſome- 

tumca 


times attract the eye of the traveller; 

frequently and generally obſerved. 
2 multitude by the magnificence of their 
__ + habitations, the elegance of their dreſs, 


turn their eyes from the luſtre which 


{ſuperior to: the common level in the 


upon a cloſer inſpection of their cha- 
racters, inſtead of finding that honour, 


they had annexed to their idea of 
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but a city ſet on an hill will be more . 


Thoſe who engage the notice of the 


and the ſplendour of their retinue, 
muſt expect that men will ſometimes 


ſarrounds them, to obſerve their be- 
haviour and manners. They will na- 
turally look for ſomething as much 


latter, as in the former. They will 
expect to find the great as much diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their virtues as by their 
ſation, fortune, and appearance. If, 


generoſity, and public ſpirit, which 


greatneſs, they ſes them capable of 
acting from the moſt mean and ſelfiſh 
principles, and of being unjuſt, op- 
61192415 preſſive 
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preſſive and cruel ; they will ſoon 
learn to forget their borrowed orna- 


ments, and to deſpiſe them in propor- 


tion to the degree of reſpect and ho- 
mage, which they had before paid 
them. Though they may ſtill continue 


to obſerve the outward forms of de- 


ference and ſubmiſſion which cuſtom 
requires, they will look upon them as 
inferior to the meaneſt beggar that 
waits at their door, who hath preſerv- 


ed his honour and 4h 


Thoſe, likewiſe, who are employed 
in public offices are, in a peculiar ſenſe, 
like a © city ſet on an hill, which can- 
not be hid.” Every man, in the ci- 
vil or religious ſociety, over which a 
magiſtrate or miniſter preſides, thinks 
(and juſtly thinks) that he hath a de- 
mand upon him, conſiders him as the 
ſervant of the public, and obſerves 
the manner in which he performs the 
duties of his ſtation, and in which he 

acts 


| 
| 
| 
ö 
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acts in private life, It is reaſonably 
expected, that thoſe who are employ- 
ed as inſtructors or rulers of others, 
thould not only be faithful and dili- 
gent in the diſcharge of their office, 
but peculiarly exemplary in their ge- 
neral behaviour. Nothing immoral, 
nothing contemptible, nothing ridicu- 
lous in ſuch perſons, can eſcape the 


public notice, or be obſerved without 


peculiar diſguſt. So prejudicial is a 
< little folly, to him that is in reputa- 
« tion for wiſdom and honour.” 


What hath been ſaid to illuſtrate 
the ſentiment of the text ſhould teach 
us (in the firſt place) openneſs and 
ſimplicity of behaviour. How can 
any man expect to conceal himſelf un- 


der the maſk of hypocriſy, when fo 


many eyes are upon him? He muſt 


be an adept indeed in the deceits of 


unrighteouſneſs, who can ſo artfully 
1 a fictitious character, as to 
| deceive 
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deceive his friends and his enemies, 
and even thoſe of his own houſe. A- 
midſt ſuch a multitude of ſpectators, 
it is manifeſt that the moſt accom- 
pliſhed deceiver muſt be in continual 
danger of detection. It is therefore 
ſurely the wifer and ſafer courſe, to 
lay © aſide all guile and hypocriſys 
« and renounce the hidden things of 
e diſhoneſty ;”” and to maintain that 
uprightneſs of intention, and ſimplicity 
of manners, which will give us confi- 
dence 1n the ſight of all men. 


The doctrine of our text, „that 
we are continually expoſed to the no- 
tice of the world,” may, likewiſe, 
teach us caution and circumſpection. 
It is of great importance, for our own 
ſake, and for the ſake of others, that 
we ſhould take good heed unto our 
ways. It we be immoral, or greatly 
imprudent, in our conduct, it is im- 
poſſible that we ſhould eſcape cenſure. 

We 
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We can ſcarely do à wrong action 
without expoſing ourſelves to the pain 
of being blamed and reproved by our 
friends, and condemned and reproach- 
ed by our enemies. And every falſe 
ſtep which we take, may be the occa- 
ſion of uneaſineſs to thoſe whom we 
moſt highly eſteem and love, or may 
be the means of leading them into 
dangerous and deſtructive paths. How | 
r then is it that we ſhould 


* walk r eh not as fools, 
“but as wiſe!“ 


The conſideration that we are con- 
tinually obſerved by our fellow-crea- 
tures ſhould likewiſe excite us to make 
the higheſt poſſible attainments in vir- 
tue. The more amiable and exem- 
plary our characters are, the greater 

pleaſure ſhall we give to our virtuous 
relatives and friends, and the more 
beneficial will our example be to the 
world. Let us then always conſider 
ourſelv:s 
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ourſelves as placed on high before the 
view of mankind : and let us be ambi- 
tious, to preſerve ſuch - purity of cha- 
racter, that the malicious eye of our 
enemies may be able to diſcover no- 
thing to our diſadvantage, and to ac- 
quire ſuch perfection in goodneſs, that 
the moſt ſanguine expectations of our 
friends concerning us may not be diſ- 
appointed. Let us be careful, that 
our © light may ſo ſhine before men, 
« that they, ſeeing our good works, 
« may glorify our father who is in 
„heaven.“ 


And, while we pay a due regard to 
the obſervation of our fellow- creatures, 
let us not forget, that we are always 
under the eye of a Being, who ſearch- 
eth all hearts, and underſtandeth all 
the imaginations of the thoughts, 
and whoſe approbation is of infinitely 
greater importance than that of all the 
world. Numerous as the ſpectators 

D of 
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of our actions among our fellow-crea- 
tures are, it is poſſible we may deceive 
them, for they © judge by the out- 
c ward appearance; but God cannot 
be deceived, for © he looketh at the 
cc heart.” There is no darkneſs, nor 
< ſhadow of death, where the workers 
« of iniquity may hide themſelves 
« from the Almighty.” Let us, then, 
make his approbation the chief object 


of our ambition. In compariſon with 


this, let us learn to diſregard both the 


applauſes and cenſures of the world; 


and, to preſerve ourſelves humble un- 
der the one, and patient under the o- 


ther, let the language of our hearts 


always be: It is a ſmall thing for me 
* to be judged of man's judgment; 
# he that judgeth me is the Lord.“ 
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Felices ter, et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula ; nec malis 
Divulſis querimoniis, 
Suprema citiũs ſolvet amor die. 
Hor 
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GENESIS XIV. 24. 


See that ye fall not cut by the way. 


"THIS was the parting advice which 
 Foſeph gave to his brethren, af-- 
ter that affecting interview, in which 
he had been diſcovering to them, what 
long abſence and the change in his ap- 
pearance and condition had concealed, - 
that he was their brother. He had 
been expreſſing his unalterable affection 
tor them, by faying unto them, Be 
not grieved nor angry with your- 
* {-Ives that ye ſold me hither, for 
God did ſend me before you to pre- 
D 3 &« ſerve 
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« ſerve life.” He had juſt fallen up- 
on his brother Benjamin's neck, and 
been weeping over him. At the cloſe 
of this intereſting ſcene, while his heart 
was full of tenderneſs, and the tears 
of affection and joy were flowing from 
his eyes, when he was ſending them 
away to his father with the news of 
his ſafety and proſperity, he knew not 
how. to take his leave of them more | 
properly, or to give them a ſtronger 
expreſſion of his concern for their wel- 
fare, than by exhorting them to culti- 
vate mutual harmony and love. He 
was ſenſible that this unexpected in- 
terview with a brother, whom they had 
ſo unkindly and inhumanly treated, 
would probably furniſh them with no 
very pleaſing reflections, on their way 
home. He juſtly apprehended, that 
each of them, to exculpate himſolf as 
much as poſſible from an action of 
Which they were all, by this time, 

heartily aſhamed, would be defirous of 
_ Laying 
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laying the blame upon his brother; 
and that this might, perhaps, become 
the occaſion of hatred and contention. 
When therefore he parted from them, 
he thought the beſt advice which he 
could give them was, See that ye 
« fall not out by the way.” 


And the ſame caution may, with 
the utmoſt propriety, be addrefled to 
all thoſe who ſtand in a fanuly-relation 
to each other. It is their lot to pur- 
ſue the journey of life together ; and 
it depends, in a great meaſure, upon 
themſelves, whether it ſhall be agree- 
able and pleaſant, or uncomfortable 
and tireſome. An ungoverned vio- 
lence, obſtinacy, or petulance of tem- 
per will beſet their path with innu- 
- merable thorns and briars; while a 
meek, contented and obliging diſpo- 
ſition will ſmooth their way, and 
ſpread perpetual ſunſhine around their 
ſteps. It therefore highly concerns 

; them 
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them to pay a ſerious and conſtant re- 
gard to the advice of the text. More 
particularly, 


The importance of domeſtic peace 
and harmony will appear, if we conſi- 
der how neceſſary it is to the regular 
and chearſul diſcharge of the relative 
duties. Frequent animoſities in fami- 
lies muſt by degrees weaken, if not 
entirely-deſtroy, thoſe benevolent at. 
fections which are the foundation of 
all ſocial virtue. When the flame of 
love is daily ſupprefled by the damps 
of ill-nature and contention, what can 
be expected, but that it ſhould at laſt be 
totally extinguiſhed ? Or if it ſhould 
ſtill ſurvive, with what pleaſure or ſa- 
tisfaction can the kind offices of do- 
meſtic life be performed, in the midſt 

of daily diflentions and endleſs itrite ! 

How carf thoſe, who are continually 
at variance with each other, heartily 


and CIC unite in promoting their 
common 
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common intereſts, and contribute their 
ſeveral parts towards their mutual ſup- 
port and happineſs! What delight 
or improvement can ſuch families find, 
in ſocial acts of religious worſhip ? Or, 
with what propriety can thoſe who 


have ſpent the day in angry debates, 


or in hateful ſullenneſs, at the cloſe of 
it, bow down together before that Be- 
ing, who 1s the author of peace and 
lover of concord, and pray that they 
may be adorned with that . meek and 
« quiet ſpirit, which is in the fight of 
„God of great price?” Can it be 
wondered at, if thoſe, who are ſo un- 
happy as to live in the midſt of the 
flames of contention, loſe by degrees 
their concern for the happineſs of their 
families, acquire an indolent and 
thoughtleſs turn of mind, abandon 
themſelves to the purſuit of unlawful 
pl-afures, and ſeek that peace and ſatis- 
faction abroad, which they find it im- 
poſſible to enjoy at home? When a 

man 
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man meets with unprovoked reſent- 
ment, peeviſhneſs and ill - nature, where 
he hoped for the warmeſt returns of 
eſteem and love, he muſt either be to- 
tally void of ſenſibility, or be poſſeſ- 
ſed of unuſual greatneſs of mind, not 
to fink under, or caſt off, his burden.. 


On the other hand, domeſtic har- 
mony confirms and increaſes mutual 
affection between the ſeveral members of 
a family, and hereby renders all therela- 
tive duties of life eaſy and pleaſant. Un- 
der the influence of this principle, each 
of them will chearfully exert himſelf, 
in his proper ſphere, for the advantage 
of the little ſociety, to which he be- 
longs, and in which. he enjoys the moſt 
ſubſtantial comfort and ſatisfaction. 
He will apply himſelf with diligence 
and alacrity to the buſineſs of his ſta- 
tion, animated by the proſpect of par- 
ticipating the fruits of his labour with 
thoſe for whom he entertains the high- 

I eſt 
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eſt affection. The hope of being e- 
ſteemed, approved and applauded by 
his deareſt relatives and friends, will 
furniſh him with a continual and po- 
erful motive to the practice of virtue, 
And he will readily perform the moſt 
diflicult or laborious taſk in their ſer- 
vice, ſupported by a ſincere and tender 
concern for their welfare, and aſſured 
that he ſhall obtain the only reward 
which he deſires their gratitude and 
love. What will not a good man chear- 
fully undertake, to ſerve thoſe with 
whom he hath long lived in peace and 
comfort, and with whom he hath en- 
joyed a ſeries of the moſt ſatisfying 
pleaſures which human life can afford? 


The preſervation of domeſtic peace 
1s, moreover, of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence with regard to the younger l 
branches of a family. When parents 
live in continual variance with each 
other, they will, find themſelves little 

diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed to pay a ſuitable regard to 
the education of their children. Their 
attention will be diverted from this 
moſt important concern, by their fre- 
quent/ animoſities/ and trifling debates; 
and their minds will be too much un- 
ſettled and diſcompoſed, to perform 
it with any degree of pleaſure or ſuc- 
ceſs. Or, if they ſhould attempt to 
cultivate the diſpoſitions and manners | 
of their children, it is probable that a 
ſpirit of contradiction, or a tenacious 
adherence to their own opinions, will 
lead them to purſue different, and 
even contrary plans of education. The 
principles and maxims, which one in- 
culcates with all his might, the other 
will with equal zeal cenſure and con- 
demn. Thoſe faults, which one will 
excuſe and overlook, the other will 

think it neceſſary to puniſh. Thus 
authority will be oppoſed againſt au- 
thority, and influence againſt influ- 
ence. The obvious conſequence of 
| which 
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which will be, that they muſt” loſe 
that filial reſpect and veneration which 
is the ground of filial obedience. Or, 
at leaſt, their children will learn, to 
conſider one of their parents as rul- 
ing them with wiſdom and tender- 
neſs, and the other as treating them 
with unreaſonable ſeverity; to look 
upon the one as their friend, and the 
other as their enemy. But, if this 
ſhould not be the eaſe; if we ſuppoſe 
them to agree in the inſtruction and 
diſcipline of their offspring; what WI 
precept avail, where it is continually” 
contradicted by example? How can 
they expect their children to love one 
another, and to cultivate the benevo- 
lent and friendly affections, while they 
themſelves are continually indulging 
the contrary paſſions, and living to- 
gether in ſtrife and variance, enmity 
and hatred ?* The natural effect of 
ſuch examples muſt” be, that their 
tempers will be ſoured, their moral 
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taſte vitiated, and their manners cor· 
rupted. 


| . Whereas, when thoſe who are at 
the head of a family are united in ſin- 
cere affection, . and live together in 


conſtant harmony, their children have 


an amiable pattern perpetually before 


their eyes, which cannot fail of at- 
tracting their eſteem and love, and 
which will probably form them to a 

ſimilarity of diſpoſition and manners. 
And, where this union of hearts ſub- 
ſiſts between parents, it ſtrengthens 
their affection for their offspring, and 


prompts them to unite their utmoſt 
endeavours for their improvement and 


welfare. They employ their joint 
{kill and influence in the important 
work of education; and, in conſe- 
quence of this, their judgment is re- 
garded with the higheſt deference; 
their advice is received with the great- 


eſt reſpect; their authority is doubly 
revered ; 
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revered; and they train up their chil- 
dren in the way in which they ſhould 
go, with eaſe and advantage.- 


* 


* 


Domeſtic peace is, likewiſe, an ob- 
ject moſt worthy of our ſerious atten- 
tion, becauſe 1t greatly contributes 
towards our improvement in virtue, 
and prepares us for appearing in the 
more public ſcenes of life. Every 
private family is a ſchool of virtue or 
vice. Our diſpoſitions and characters 
are not formed in public, but in the 
retired walks of domeſtic life. If we 
here accuſtom ourſelves to indulge a 
reſentful or peeviſh temper, we ſhall 
form a habit of anger or fretfulneſs, 
which we ſhall carry with us into the 
world. On the contrary, if we exer- 
ciſe forbearance, meekneſs, and bene- 
volence, in our daily intercourſe with 
our relatives and friends, we ſhall 
| eſtabliſh the moſt amiable affections 

in our hearts ; ſhall learn to look up- 
E 2 on 
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on all mankind as our brethren; and 
Hall be upright and honourable, kind 
and generous in all our tranſactions 
with them. In confirmation of this 
we may remark, that the inſtances of 


thoſe who behave with affection and 


tenderneſs towards their relatives and 


_ dependents, and at the ſame time are 


unjuſt, unfaithful, or oppreſſive in 
ther conduct towards others, are ex- | 
ceedingly rare: whereas, it is far from 


being unuſual for perſons who, in 


public, aſſume the appearance of civi- 
lity and good- nature, to be, in their 
own families, peeviſh and moroſe. 
And hence it is, that when we ſee a 
man who behaves with propriety in 
domeſtic life, we immediately receive 
a bias in his favour, and are always 
diſpoſed to employ him in our ſervice, 


or make him our friend, much ſooner 


than one of a contrary character. 
Farther 


1 


_ 


„ 
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Farther to ilhftrate the ſubject un- 
der conſideration, we may obſerve, 
that domeſtic peace is of the utmoſt 
importance to ſecure unto us the plea- 
ſures of domeftic life. If yon would - 
be convinced of this, viſit the dwelling : 
of diſcord and ſtrife, and obſerve the 
diſpofition, and behaviour of its in- 
habitants. How doth every croſs ac- 
cident diſcompofe their minds, and 
overſpread their countenances with 
gloomy ſullenneſs, or furious reſent- 
ment! How doth the moſt trifling ; 
circumſtance totally incapacitate them 
for the enjoyment of Hife! In vain 
are their tables covered with plenty, 
their habitations adorned with ele- 
gance and taſte, and tbeir perfons 
clad in the richeſt attire: - Their an- 
gry paſſions, like the jaundiced eye, 
diſcolour every object around them. 
They are as incapable of refifhing the 
moſt luxurious entertainment, or of 
enjoying the moſt delightful ſcene; as 
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the man whoſe appetite is akon away, 
and whoſe imagination is bewildered, 
by a raging fever. So true is the ob- 
ſervation of Solomon : ** Better is 2 
dinner of herbs, where love is, than 
“ma ſtalled ox, and hatred therewith.” 


1 Wherefore is it that we may ſo fre- 
quently obſerve thoſe, who appear to 


be poſſeſſed of every thing in their 


own families which can afford them 
ſatisfaction and comfort, continually 
roving abroad in ſearch of happineſs; 
paſſing from one ſcene of amuſement 
and diflipation to another; and never 
ſo diſcontented and reſtleſs, as when 
they are obliged to paſs a ſolitary 
hour at home? It is becauſe their 
own ungoverned paſlions and fooliſh 
humours, or thaſe of the perſons with 
whom they are connected, will not 
permit them to enjoy the calm and 
heart-felt pleaſures of domeſtic life. 
For, to the man who is bleſt with 

tenderneſs 
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tenderneſs and ſenſibility of heart, and 
who hath been ſo fortunate as to form 
agreeable connections in life, his own 
habitation will always be the moſt wel- 
come place, and his domeſtic rela- 
tions will furniſh the trueſt and moſt 
laſting pleaſures. Go to the humble 
cottage, in which peace and love have 
fixed their abode, and behold how 
good and how pleaſant it is, for bre- 
« thren to dwell together in unity.“ 
Obſerve the unaffected chearfulneſs 
which ſmiles in their countenances; 
hear in what artleſs language they ex- 
preſs the contentment and joy of their 
hearts; ſee with what good- will they 
perform a thouſand offices of civility 
and kindneſs towards each other; 
with what ſatisfaction they ſit. down 
together to their plain but wholeſome 
repaſt ; with what unfeigned grati- 
tude and joy they unite to preſent 
their thankſgivings to the Father of 
the families of the whole earth, and 

| how 
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how chearfully and affectionately they 
commend. themſelves. and each other 
to the care and bleſſing of heaven. 
-Dwell for a while in this happy fami- 
ly, and learn the ineſtimable value 
and excellence of domeſtic peace and 
love. Where hearts are thus united 
by the firmeſt and moſt pleaſing of all 
- bonds, mutual affection, and where 
this affection is manifeſted in a con- 
Rant ſeries of kind offices, there in- 
deed is the ſeat of contentment and 
happineſs; there will that ſolid fatis- 
faction be found, which is in vain 
ſought for in the crouded and noify 
ſcenes of buſineſs. and amuſement.. 
The man, who can command the ſe 
rene and filent pleaſures of domeſtic 
life, may leave to the ſons of ambi- 
tion and vanity, to the ſlaves of in- 
temperance and debauchery, and to 
the dupes of taſte and faſhion, their 
imaginary delights ; and may ſay with 


the 


F 
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the full conſent 09 fe, « T have. 


enough. 


But, bright as this ſcene is, we 
muſt not expect to find it entirely free 
from clouds. Whatever degree of 
contentment and happineſs we may 
poſſeſs in our on minds, or in our 
domeſtic relations, we cannot hope to 
be without our ſhare of affliction from 
external cauſes. Man is born 
« to trouble as the ſparks fly up- 
« wards ;” and why ſhould we flatter 
ourſelves that we thall be exempted 
from the common lot of humanity? 
Our preſent tranquillity and eaſe will 
moſt probably be interrupted by ſick- 
neſs of body, by loſſes or diſappoint- 
ments in our affairs, or by ſome other 
calamitous events. Or, however, it 
is appointed unto us all once to die; 
and, though we ſhould enjoy an un- 
interrupted courſe of domeſtic peace 
and happineſs to the end of our days, 

the 
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the painful moment of ſeparation muſt 
arrive, when we ſhall go down to the 
grave, and“ the eye which hath ſeen 
* hall te us no mann 


h W . the aflitions of life, 
and the immediate proſpect of death, 
judge ye, whether true ſatisfaction and 
comfort are to be found in the fami- 
lies where peace and love have been 
ſtangers, or in thoſe in whieh they 
have taken up their conftant reſi- 
dence? Thoſe who have lived toge- 
ther in a ſtate of variance and enmity 
have no inward conſciouſneſs of har- 
monious and well- regulated affections; 
no pleaſing recollection of a peaceful 
and happy life; no teſtimonies of the 
eſteem and love of their friends, to 
ſupport and comfort them in their 
laſt moments. But thoſe who have 
ſpent their days in the continual exer- 
ciſe of benevolent affections, and in 
the daily performance of reciproca 

offices 
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W ices of kindneſs, may, at this ſea- 
bon, derive unſpeakable fatisfaCtion 
nom the remembrance of paſt life; 


en. may with compoſure and chearfulneſs 


Wrelign each other into the hands of 
chat Being, who hath been the guide 


ot their youth, and the ſupport ef 


cheir age; and may poſſeſs a humble 
hope of meeting again in ſome hap- 
pier ſtate, and dwelling. for ever in 
the regions of eternal peace and joy. 


Such are the arguments by which 


domeſtic peace and harmony may be 
recommended. It is neceſſary to the 
regular diſcharge of the relative du- 
ties; it is of the utmoſt conſequence 
with regard to the education of chil- 
dren ; it greatly contributes to our 
improvement in virtue, and prepares 
us for the more public ſcenes of life ; 
and, finally, it is attended with the 
higheſt ſatisfaction and pleaſure. What 
advice then can be more worthy of 
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the ſerious regard of all thoſe who are 

united in the relations of domeſtic life, 
than that of the text, < See that ye 
r avs: out W ws _y * 

If you be en of bolonang this 
advice, and of enjoying all tlie plea- 
ſures and advantages of domeſtic 
peace; be careful not to ſuffer your 
angry paſſions. to be inflamed by in- 
conſiderable and trifling incidents. It 
frequently happens, that circumſtances 
of the moſt trivial nature occaſion diſ- 
ſenſions in families, and produce the 
moſt ſerious and fatal conſequences. 
To prevent this, always maintain an 
high ſenſe of the importance of family 
peace, and eſteem it as a precious jewel, 
in compariſon with which moſt other 
| ve are tries. 


Accuſtom yourſelves to ſubmit to 
the opinions and comply with the hu- 
mours of other 3, in matters of little 

_ conſe- 
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W conſequence, even when they are con- 
gary to your own inclination or judg- 
ment. A politive, tenacious, obſtinate 
temper hath its foundation in pride, 
. gnorance, and ill- nature, and is the 
occaſion of innumerable diſſentions. 
o preſerve you from it, imitate the 
conduct of Abraham, who, when a 
conteſt aroſe between his own ſervants 
and thoſe of Lot, faid unto him; © Let 
(chere be no ſtrife, I pray thee, be- 
W< tween me and thee, and between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen; for we 
be brethren. Is not the whole land 
before thee ? Separate thyſelf, I 
pray thee, from me; if thou wilt 
take the left-hand, then I will go to 
che right; or if thou depart to the 
right, then I will go to the left.” 


re 
e, 


ye 


Io conclude; cultivate mutual af- 
tection and eſteem, bydaily performing 

W towards each other all the kind offices 
in your power. This is the moſt im- 
& portant 
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portant and comprehenſive rule for 
the preſervation of domeſtic peace; 
for if you love one another ſincerely, 
you will be little diſpoſed to fall out 
by the way. The obſervation, which 
the apoſtle Paul makes concerning 
love in general, may be juſtly applied 
to that affection which ought to ſub- 
fiſt between the members of the ſame 
family: Love is the fulfilling of the 
<« law.” © See then that ye love one 
another with pure hearts fervently :” 


And may the God of love and peace 
he with you! Amen. 


* 
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AGAINST FRAUD. 


— 
Diſcite Juſtitiam moniti. 
| 2 R. 
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LEVITICUS ix. 13. 


Thou ſhalt not defraud thy neighbour. 


F the importance of ſubjects proper 
for public diſcourſe, be determined 
by their connection with the duty and 
happineſs of mankind in general, the 
ſubject to which theſe words direct our 
thoughts, will appear worthy of an at- 
tentive conſideration. There is no vir- 
tue, which men have more frequent 
occaſion to practiſe, or which is more 
immediately conducive to the welfare 
of individuals, or of ſociety, than that 
L 3 which 
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which 1s enjoined in the text, equity, 
or honeſty, in our tranſactions with 
each other. Let us then, at this time, 
enquire into the nature and founda- 
tion of this virtue; point out ſome of 
the various ways in which men are in 
danger of violating the laws of juſtice, 
in the affairs of trade and commerce; 
and conſider the obligations which we 
are under to avoid every ſpecies of diſ- 
honeſty and fraud in our dealings. 

Thou ſhalt not defraud thy neigh- 
* bour,” 


From the earlieſt ages of the world, 
men have formed themſelves into ſo- 
cieties for their mutual pleaſure and 
advantage. In this ſtate, they do not 
enjoy all the good things of life in 
common; but every man poſſeſſeth 
ſome ſhare of them, which is conſi- 
dered as his own perſonal property. 
In this ſtate, likewiſe, a great variety 
of arts, manufactures, and employ- 

ments 
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ments have been invented, and are in 
continual uſe, for the benefit and con- 
venience of the whole. From theſe 
circumſtances ariſe the relations, which 
ſubſiſt between the buyer and the ſel- 
ler, the maſter and the ſervant. 


| Now it is with reference to theſe re- 
lations, that the virtue of honeſty, in 
the uſual acceptation of the term, is 
principally to be exerciſed. An honeſt 
man, if he purchaſe any commodity 
from another, will make him that re- 
turn, which cuſtom or their mutual 
agreement requires: if he ſell any part 
of his property, he will ſeek no great- 
er advantage from it, than will be ge- 
nerally allowed fair and honourable, 
or than he himſelf would be willing 
that the buyer ſhould gain, upon the 
ſuppoſition: of an exchange of circum- 
ſtances : if he engage another to ſerve 
him in any particular art or occupa- 
tion, he will give him that reward for 

his 


* 
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his ſervice which he hath a right to 
expect, from mutual agreement, ge- 
neral cuſtom, or the manifeſt reaſon 
of the thing: if he undertake to ſerve 
another in his proper calling, he will 
perform the buſineſs he hath underta- 
ken, with fidelity and punctuality, and 
will demand no more than a cuſtoma- 
ry and reaſonable ſatisfaction for his 
labour: in a word, an honeſt man, at 
all times, and upon all occaſions, “ doth 
* unto others, as he would wiſh that 
Others ſhould do unto him.“ 


From this account of honeſty, we 
may eaſily infer, wherein the violation 
of the great law of juitice between 
man and man conſiſts, or when a man 


may be ſaid to defraud his neighbour. 


The purchaſer is guilty of fraud, 
when he makes uſe of falſhood or low 
cunning to diminiſh the value of any 
commodity, in the eſtimation of its 

N 
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proprietor. This is the character which 
Solomon deſcribes in his book of pro- 
verbs: It is naught, it is naught, 
« faith the buyer, but, when he 1s 
„gone his way, he boaſteth.“ He 
likewiſe defrauds his neighbour, when 
he takes advantage of his ignorance, 
to-obtain any thing for leſs than its 
real value ; when he receives any part 
of his property, and applies it to his 
own ule, without being careful to make 
him the equitable return, at the time 
when he may reaſonably expect it; 
and laſtly, when he makes that wiſe 
and merciful inſtitution of the legiſla- 
ture, which was only intended for the 
ſecurity of thoſe whom misfortunehath 
rendered incapable of anſwering the 
demands of equity, a protection for 
extravagance and knavery. 


The ſeller 3 his nei ;ghbour, 
when he takes advantage of the igno- 
rance or miſtakes of the purchaſer, or 


makes 
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makes uſe of arts to impoſe en his 


ae. 


The maſter, or - he who employs la- 


bourers under him for hire, acts a diſ- 
honeſt part, when he lays upon them 
burdens too heavy to be borne ; when 


he requires harder or longer labour 
from them, than was at firſt agreed 
upon, without making them a propor- 
tionable acknowledgment ; or when 
he deprives them of their wages, or 
with-holds them beyond a reaſonable 
time. The law of Meſes, in this laſt 
particular, was equitable and merciful]: 
The wages of him that is hired ſhall 
& not abide with thee until the morn- 


| 00 ing:“ that is, ſhall not be retained 


after the time when they become due. 


The labourer or /ervant acts contra- 
ry to the rules of equity, and defrauds 
his neighbour, when, without good 

Wenn he quits the buſineſs he hath 
| under- 
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undertaken, and leaves his maſter in 
difficulty; when he performs his en- 
gagements in a negligent and defec- 
tive manner; or when he takes ad- 
vantage of the confidence which his 
maſter hath placed in him, to . 
zle or injure his property. 


Theſe are ſome of the myſteries of 
iniquity, which the ſons of unrighte- 
ouſneſs and fraud have invented, and 
too often practiſe, in affairs of trade 
and commerce. You cannot live in 
the world, without being frequently 
obliged to obſerve ſuch inſtances as 
* theſe. It is well if you have only een 
them. Happy is the man, who hath 
never fallen by the ſnares, which the 
wicked are perpetually laying in the 
path of the juſt! But ſtill more happy 
is he, who, in the midſt of a thouſand 
examples of fraud and injuſtice, and 
a thouſand temptations to follow the 
multitude who do evil, hath held faſt 
his 
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his integrity When we meet with a. 
man of this character, we may behold 
him with admiration and eſteem, and 


ſay concerning him, as IEsus ſaid of 


Nathaniel, * Behold an Iſraelite indeed, 


“in whom there is no guile !” 


|  . Befides che inſtances of diſhoneſty 
already enumerated,. there are many 


others which might be mentioned; 
but without inſiſting upon theſe, I 
proceed to lay before you the princi- 
pal arguments, to guard you againſt 
all the low arts of fraud and deceit, 
and to enforce the obſervance of the 
ſtricteſt honour and moſt perfect equi- 
ty, in your dealings. 


And, in the firſt place, let it be con- 
ſidered, that the obſervance of the in- 
junction of the text, © Thou ſhalt not 
„ defraud. thy neighbour,” is of the 
' higheſt importance to the welfare of 


ſociety. If men were not generally 
governed 


— e ** bk add... ww 


governed by a principle of - honour, 
one man would be afraid of entruſt 


ther; jealouſies and ſuſpicions, conten- 
tions and quarrels would perpetually 
ariſe; mutual conſidence and credit 
would ceaſe; and commerce itſelf 
would expire. What is it which gives 
lite to trade, in all its branches, but 
that regard to honour and equity, 
which, numerous as the inſtances of 
injuſtice are, ſtill triumphs in the world, 
and encourages one man to commit 
his moſt valuable poſſeſſions to the care 
of another? Who doth not ſee, that 
honeſty is the only true cement of ſo- 
ciety, and the chief ſupport of all com- 
mercial intercourſe ? Who doth not la- 
ment the unhappy effects which are 
produced, where this noble principle 
happens to fail? Where, in any ſingle 
inſtance, a man lurks in theſecret places 
of unrighteouſneſs, and waſtes in lux- 
uy and extravagance that wealth, 
G which 
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which the honeſt induſtry of others 
had gained, and which their unfuſ- 


hands; how often do we ſee one cala- 
mity after another ariſing from his un- 


— fall! a flouriſhing family bro- 


ken up! relatives and friends involved 
in difficulties, and overwhelmed with 
grief | many fair traders embarraſſed, 
perhaps ruined ! the mourning widow, 


and the deſolate and helpleſs orphan 
deprived of their little ſtore ! Even in 


the preſent ſtate of things, ſuch ſcenes 
as theſe are alas! far from being un- 
uſual. What then would be the con- 
ſequence, if injuſtice and knavery were 
daily to gain ground in the world, 
and at laſt to become univerfally pre- 


valent? ſurely nothing leſs than uni- 


verſal confuſion and wretchedneſs. On 
the contrary, were all unrighteouſneſs 
and deceit baniſhed from the earth, 


what a long train of evils would take 
their flight with them! what uninter- 


rupted 
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rupted peace and harmony, what per- 
fect e e _ „ — 


| enſue: 


But it may be al farther, 
that the virtue of honeſty is of eſſen- 


tial ee to ang of in- 
. The honeſt man is moſt Ae from 
diſappointment in buſineſs, and has 
the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs in his un- 
dertakings. Injuſtice and fraud may 
indeed, in ſome inſtances, be the moſt 
expeditious, but they are far from be- 
ing the moſt certain road to wealth 
and greatneſs. It often happens, that 
the artful and defigning knave is diſ- 
covered, and his ſchemes of iniquity 
are blaſted; before he hath accomplith- 
| ed his purpoſe,” After much care and 
labour, and many fears and anxieties, 
he may very poſſibly betray himſelf, 
and fruſtrate his on deſigns. But the 
G 2 honeſt 


e 
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honeſt man purſues the plain and beat- 
en path of diligence, prudence and 
integrity, till he gradually obtains a 
competence, which he can behold with 
ſatisfaction, and enjoy with pleaſure. 


Honeſty is likewiſe the beſt guard 
of our reputation. A man cannot 
take ſo effectual a method to become 
univerſally deſpiſed, as to do. a baſe 
and diſhoneſt action: for, mankind, 
amidſt all their difference in opinions 


and cuſtoms, ſeem to be generally a- 


greed in this; to encourage and re- 
ward integrity and honour, and to diſ- 
_ countenance and puniſh injuſtice and 
fraud. Let two men be in every 0- 
ther reſpe&t equal; if the one have 
the character of an upright and good 
man, and the other be deemed trea- 
cherous and fraudulent, it will be no 
difficult thing to determine, which wall 
be generally eſpouſed, employed and 


neglect 


ed, and which will be treated with 
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neglect and contempt. Men may flat-- 
ter themſelves, that tliey have learned 
the art of deceiving the world, and 
that they can execute their diſhonour- 
able ſchemes, and, at the ſame time, 
fapport all the reputation and enjoy 
all the advantages of the honeſt man. 
But the world is more quick-ſighted 
than ſach' perſons: are aware: it re- 
quires more art and reſolution to ſup- 
port a fictitious character, than ſuch 
perſons are willing to apprehend: 
Though their true features may long 
lie concealed under the maſk of gene-- 
rofity or piety, a thouſand accidental 
circumſtances may occur to take off* 
the diſguife. And how odious, how 
contemptible muſt they appear; to all 
who behold them in their natural co- 
lours ! how muſt even thoſe who, for 
ö the ſake of their families or friends, 
| chooſe to conceal their faults, in their 
| 

| 


hearts deſpiſe them | And, when their 
charactres are laid open to public view, 
G 3. with - 
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with what ſhame and confuſion muſt 
they appear before the world without 
their wonted diſguiſe, and meet the 


faces of thoſe whom they have ſo long 


attempted to deceive! On the other 


hand, how happy is the honeſt man, 


in.the eſteem and love of all around 
him! He is frank, open and con- 


| ſiſtent in his whole behaviour. His 
words agree with the ſentiments of 


his heart; and his. actions correſpond 
with his profeſſions. He diſguiſes no 


low and ſiniſter views, under the ſpe- 
cious pretences of private friendſhip 
or public ſpirit. He makes uſe of no. 


mean artifices, to accompliſli his de- 
ſigns. He lays no ſnares in the way 
of others, to betray them into difficul- 


ties. His wiſdom is always tempered 
With ſincerity, and ſeaſoned with hu- 


manity, meekneſs and charity. If he 
cautiouſly avoids evils, and declines 
dangers. himſelf, he never willingly 
brings them upon his neighbour, If 

| ns | he 
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he embraces favourable opportunitics 
of ſerving his own intereſts, he is 
careful not to injure thoſe of others. 
He is never fo ſelfiſh, as to be unjuſt 
or uncharitable to any man. He may, 
therefore, chearfully ſuffer even the 
eye of envy and malice to ſcrutinize 
his actions, and may ſubmit to have 
his moſt ſecret thoughts and purpoſes 
laid before the world : for the more 
accurately his conduct is examined, 
and the more thoroughly his deſigns 
are known, the greater applauſe will 
he receive. He can execute his ſchemes, 
and tranſact the buſineſs of his ſtation, 
without the painful apprehenſion. of 
making any diſcovery to his diſadvan- 
tage, He always enjoys, and is ſen- 
ſible that he always deſerves the confi- 
dence of thoſe with whom he is con- 
nected. He provides for himſelf a re- 
ſource againſt unforeſeen calamities, in 
the friendſhip and generoſity of thoſe 
whom he hath often faithfully ſerved, 
And if he ſhould meet with diſappoint- 
ment, 
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ment, no one will dare, or be diſpoſed; 
to infult his misfortunes. The wile. 
will ſtill 'honour and reſpect his cha- 
racter; and the generous and compaſ. 
ſionate will be ready to aſſiſt him. He 
thall not be aſhamed'in the evil time; 
tis reputation ſhall ſhine forth, with 
a pleaſing luſtre, from under the cloud 
of adverſity. 


The honeſt man, likewiſe, enjoys 
the continual happineſs of being ſatiſ- 
fied from himſelf. While the man who 
defrauds his neighbour muſt often ſuf- 
fer the reproaches of his own mind; 
while his unrighteous deeds mult of- 
ten riſe up, like horrid ſpectres, to tor- 
ment his guilty ſpirit ; the man of in- 
tegrity, who hath, on all occaſions, . 
endeavoured to act an upright and ho- 
nourable part, poſſefleth a perpetual 
fund of ſelf-enjoyment, of which no 
change in his external condition can 
_— him. If. he enjoys an. abun- 

dance 
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dance of the good things of life, be 


hath the happineſs to reflect, that it is 
the fruit of his honeſt induſtry, and the 
bleſſing of heaven; he can ſay with 
the Pſalmiſt, The Lord hath re- 
« warded me according to my rightes 
« ouſneſs, according to the cleanneſs 


„f my hands hath: he recompenſed. 


« me; for I have kept the way of the 
« Lord, and have not wickedly de- 
« parted from my God.” Or uf he 
meets with diſappointment and trou- 
ble, he hath this for his conſolation; 
that © they have not befallen him for 
« any iniquity in his hands;” and 
can triumph, if not in the ſucceſs of 
his undertakings, in the innocence of 
his life. Having the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience, he can meet all the 
calamities of life with compoſure, and 
look forward with humble hope to 
the day, in which he muſt part with 
all his earthly poſſeſſions, and LE an 
account of himſelf to God. br 
Let 
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Let it be remembered, in the laſt 
place, that all injuſtice and fraud! are 
highly diſpleaſing to the Almighty, 
and that uprightneſs and honour will 
always be accqptable in his fight. We 
may be aſſured from the conſtitution 
of the world, in which equity and 
juſtice are of ſuch vaſt importance to 
the general welfare, and from the na- 
tural bias of the human mind towards 
integrity, that theſe are virtues which 
the great author of nature highly ap- 
proves. And this ſentiment is fre- 
quently inculcated in the holy ſerip- 
tures. © Lord, who ſhall; abide in 
« thy. tabernacle, (th: the Pſalmiſt) 
„ who ſhall dyell, in thine holy hill ? 
7 He that walketh er, and 
« worketh righteouſneſs, and. ſpeak- 
<« eth, the truth in his heart. He that 
doeth theſe things ſhall never be 
moved.“ It is the language of the 
prophet [//azah: He that walketh 


1 rightcoulty and ſpeaketh uprightly, 
cc he 
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« he that deſpiſeth the gain of oppreſ- 
« ſions, and that ſhaketh his hands 
« from holding of bribes, he ſhall 
« dwell on high, his place of defence 
« ſhall be the munitions of rocks; 
« bread ſhall be given him; his wa- 
« ters ſhall be fare.” The prophet 
Amos addrefſed the Iſraelites in this 
manner: Hear this, O ye that ſwal- 
„low up the needy, even to make 
the poor of the land to fail, ſaying, 
« When will the new moon be gone, 
that we may ſell corn, and the fab- 
< bath that we may ſet forth wheat ? 
making the ephah ſmall, and the 
« /hekel large, and falfifying the ba- 
« lance by deceit; the Lord hath 
« ſworn, Surely I will never forget 
„any of their works.” The apoſtle 
Paul inſtructed his ſellow-chriftians, 
« That this is the will of God—that 
no man go beyond, or defrand his 
brother in any matter.” And je- 
ſus Chriſt, the great teacher ſent from 
God, 
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God, hath left his diſciples this ex 
cellent ſummary of their duty on this 
head; © All things whatſoever ye 
* would that men ſhould do unto 
vou, do ye even ſo unto them.” 


We have then the greateſt poſlible 
inducements to lay aſide the hidden 
things of diſhoneſty, and to do juſ- 
tice and judgment every man with his 
neighbour. If we act in this man- 
ner, we ſhall contribute our part to- 
wards the removal of thoſe evils 
which injuſtice and fraud have brought 
into the world, and towards promot- 
ing the public tranquillity and happi- 
neſs; we ſhall take the moſt direct 
and certain road to ſucceſs and repu- 
tation in the world; we ſhall poſſeſs 
that ſatisfaction in our own minds, 
which will be a perpetual ſource of 
comfort and joy; we ſhall obtain the 
approbation of Almighty God, who 
« loveth righteouſneſs, and whoſe 

* counte- 
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countenance beholdeththeupright;”” 
and having faithfully “ ſerved our ge- 
« neration, according to the will of 
« God,” we ſhall, finally, be re- 
« compenſed at the reſurrection of the 
6c juſt "ks 


Which may God of his infinite mer- 
cy grant! 
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Tros Rutuluſve fuat, nullo diſcrimine babebo. 
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JOHN iv. 9. 


The Jews have no dealings with the da- 


PON the firſt reading of theſe 
words, one would imagine, that 
the Samaritans muſt have been a peo- - 
ple of ſuch a vile and abandoned cha- 
racter, that their neighbours found it 
neceſlary, for their own fafety, to a- 
void, as much as poflible, every kind 
of connection with them; or, at leaſt, 
that they had been guilty of ſome diſ- 


honourable and iniquitous practices 
Ge ET towards 
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towards the Jewiſh nation, for which 
it was impoſſible they ſhould ever 
make ſufficient atonement. Had they 
violated ſome ſolemn league or cove- 
nant; had they betrayed their neigh- 
bours and allies into the hands of ſome 
common foe; had they made an un- 
provoked attack upon them, and at- 
tempted to bring Judea into ſubjection 
to Samaria ; ſuch circumſtances. as 
theſe might juſtly have been deemed a 
ſufficient ground for that eſtrange- 
ment and diſaffection, which ſubſiſted 
between the two nations. 5 


But the narration from whence the 
text is taken, and the Jcwiſh hiſtory, 
give us a very different account of 
the matter; an account not much to 
the credit either of the Fews or the 
Samaritans. From thence we learn, 
that the inhabitants of Judea looked 
upon Feruſalem as the only place in 
which public ſolemn worſhip was to * 
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paid to Almighty God; and that the 
Samaritans, (who were a mixed peo- 
ple, compoſed partly of the remnants 


of the Fewſh tribes, and partly of 


proſelytes from other nations) on ac- 
count of ſome antient tradition, fan- 
cied that the mountain Gerizim was, 
above all other places, holy unto the 
Lord. “ Our fathers (faith the Sama- 
« r;tan woman to our Saviour) wor- 
« ſhipped in this mountain, and ye ſay, 
« that in Jeruſalem is the place where 


men ought to worſhip.” This ridi- 


culous diſpute, with ſome other tri- 
fling differences concerning the cere- 


monial part of devotion, was the ſole 


cauſe of that incurable alienation and 
hatred to which the text refers. On 


this foundation, the enmity of the 


Jews againſt the Samaritans was raiſed 
to ſuch an height, that (according to 
one of their own hiſtorians) their 
chief prieſts and grand ſenate actually 
paſſed a decree, by which Anathema 

was 
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was pronounced upon the Samaritans, 
and it was declared a moſt heinous 
crime, for a Few to partake with them 
in their common repaſts or entertain- 
ments. Hence it was, that when our 
Saviour aſked a Samaritan woman for 
a draught of water, to refreſh himſelf 
on his journey, ſhe was aſtoniſhed at 
the requeſt, and ſaid, + How is it, 
that thou, being a Few, aſkeſt drink 
«© of me, who am a woman of Sama- 
« ria? for the Fews have no dealings 
« with the Samaritans.” Such were 
the conſequences of a difference in 0- 
pinion, concerning the place in which 
God ſhould be worſhipped. 


Strange infatuation and ſtupidity ! 
That men ſhould ever imagine, that 
Almighty God, who filleth heaven 

and earth with his preſence, can be 
diſpleaſed with thoſe who worſhip him 
in ſpirit and truth, becauſe they 
neglect to preſent their devotions on 

one 
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one particular ſpot of ground! That 
they could ever be ſo full of religious 
madneſs, as to break off all friendly 
and charitable connections with their 
nzighbours, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe they refuſed to go from their 
own country to another, to worthip 
their maker! Yet ſuch were the opi- 
nions, ſuch was the conduct of a peo- 
ple, who valued themſelves upon their 
religious privileges, and boaſted that 
unto m were committed the cracks 
of God. 1 85 


A this fins bigoted attuckiaiieni 
to particular ſchemes of faith and 
modes of worſhip, which manifeſted 
itſelf among the Jewiſß people, hath 
appeared, in numerous inſtances and 
various - forms, through every age of 
the chriſtian church, to the preſent 
time, Many of the firſt chriſtians, 
who were converts from Judaiſm, re- 
tained ſuch a fondneſs for the ceremo- 

| nial 
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nial obſervances, to which they had 
been accuſtomed, that they could not, 
with the leaſt degree of patience,, en 
dure the conduct of thoſe who con- 
tended for a further extent of chriſtian 
liberty. Nay, even Peter, who had 
conſtantly attended upon the wiſe and 
benevolent diſcourſes of his divine 
maſter ; from whom, therefore, one 
might have expected more enlarged 
ſentiments, and a more liberal and ge- 
nerous behaviour; was ſo much yn- 
der the influence of this prejudice, that 
when he came to Cornelius, a Roman 
centurion, who was a devout man, 
and one that feared God, and gave 
«* much alms,” he thought it neceil- 
ry to excuſe himſelf for having de 
parted from the cuſtom of his nation, 
by ſaying ; © Ye know how that it i 
an unlawful thing, for a man that 
is a Few to keep company, or come 
% unto one of another nation; but 
„God hath ſhewed me, that I ſhould 


6 not 
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« not call any man common or un- 
« clean.” eee 


: And in later ages, the ſame ſpirit 
of bigotry hath appeared in'a thou- 
ſand different fllapes of deformity. 
Sometimes it hath led one ſect of chriſ- 
tians, in public council, to declare the 
opinions of another erroneous and he- 
retical, and even to cut them off from 
che ſociety of the faithful, and pro- 
nounce them in danger of everlafting 
damnation. The expreſs words of 
an ancient and well-known creed are ; 
« Whoſoever will be ſaved, before all 
things it is neceſſary that he hold 
* the catholic faith: which faith, ex- 
* cept every one do keep whole and 
e undefiled, without doubt he ſhall 
e periſh everlaſtingly.” Nay, ſuch 
hath been the madneſs of blind zeal 
and bigotry, that many who have cal- 
led themſelves the followers of the 
meek and benevolent Saviour of the 
| world, 


| their fellow chriſtians to eternal, miſe- 


condemned them to ſuch dreadful ſuf. 
ferings, as it is ſhocking to human nx 


world, not ſatisfied with ſentencing 


ry in a future life, have, at preſent, 


ture barely to relate: as if all men, 
who had too much underſtanding or 
conſcience to believe, or profels, the 
ſame abſurd and pernicious opinions 
with themſelves, were monſters, which 
it was neceſſary for the 1 of hu- 
man ſociety to deſtroy. 


And, though it may be Kod that 
the fury of this perſecuting ſpirit is 
in ſome meaſure abated, there are ſtil 
great multitudes in the chriſtian world, 
who ſeem to hold it neceſſary—or | pru- 
dent at leaſt—that © the Jeu ſhould 


« have no dealings with the Samar: | 
« tans.” If a man, who profeſles the a 
ſame religion with themſelves, hap l 
pens to differ from them merely in bo 


ſpeculative opinions, or external mode 
of 


rel 
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of worſhip, they will, as much as poſ- 
ſible, ſhun all intercourſe with him. 
In converſation, they will bs continu- 
ally upon their guard, leſt they ſhould 
be corrupted by his diſcourſe, and 
will behave with ſuch an air of indif« 
ference and contempt, as ſpeaks in 
the moſt expreſſive manner the lan- 
guage of their hearts: Stand by 
« thyſelf, for I am holier than thou.“ 
If they have an opportunity of per- 
forming an act of kindneſs to him, they 
will either imitate the Levite, Who, 
when he ſaw the wounded ftranger 
lying in his way, paſſed by on the 
other fide ; or, at beſt, will beſtow 
their favours with that ſuperciliouſ- 
neſs and pride, which will deſtroy 
moſt of the merit, and all the grace 

of the action. And they will be pecu- | 
larly careful, as much as poſſible, to | 
avoid all connections with perſons of | 
heretical principles, in the affairs of | 
religion. Such inſtances of bigotry, | 

I ſtrange 
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ftrange as they may ſeem to many, 
are frequently to be met with among 
thoſe who - profeſs a religion, the diſ- 
tinguiſhing characteriſtic of which is 


love. It cannot, therefore, be im- | 


proper for us to guard againſt the 
moſt diſtant approaches towards un- 


charitableneſs, by reflefting, that it 
proceeds from miſtaken and pernici- 
ous principles; that it betrays a nar- 
row and contracted ſpirit ; that it hath 
been the occaſion of the greateſt evils; 
and that it is inconſiſtent with the pro- 


| fefion of chriſtianity. 


Bigotry proceeds from miſtaken 
and pernicious principles. Thoſe who 
are under its influence ſuppoſe, that 
Almighty Gop confines his favour to 
that particular ſet, to which they 
have the happineſs to belong. They 
imagine, that they are the only peo- 
ple whom Gop hath ſeen fit to en- 

b with the knowledge of his 
truth, 


I 


al 
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truth, and that all around them are 
in moſt pitiable darkneſs and error. 
They look upon their little circle as a 
facred incloſure, on which the Almigh- 
ty ſmiles with partial favour, and up- 
on the reſt of the world, as a wild 
and barren wilderneſs, over-run with 
the weeds of ignorance and vice. No 
wonder, therefore, that out of mere 
humanity, they exert themſelves: to- 
bring others into this happy fold.. No 
wonder that the bigoted Jews in the 
time of our Saviour, and that bigots 
in all ages and countries have compaſ- 
ſed ſea. and land to make one proſe- 


lyte. 


But ſuch perſons are ſurely charge- 
able with the groſſeſt ſelf-flattery and 
deluſion. For, is not Gop the father 
of all the families of the earth? Have 
not all the inhabitants of the world, 
even the moſt rude and uncultivated, 
an equal right to hope for his protec- 
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tion and favour? And doth he not 
actually beſtow the gifts of nature, 
and diſtribute the bounties of his pro- 
vidence, at large and without limita- 


tion? Doth he not viſit every clime, 
and every creature with the light of 


the ſun? how then ſhould it have en- 
tered into the heart of man to ſup- 
poſe, that his favour is confined to 
any particular tribe or nation, or that 
he beſtows the neceſſary means of 
virtue and happineſs only upon a ſmall 
and inconſiderable part of mankind! 
The Almighty is equally preſent in 
the wild and ſavage deſert, as in the 
moſt refined and civilized nations of 
the world. He is alike the father of 
all mankind. And nothing can be 
more abſurd and groundleſs—more 
vain and preſumptuous—than for a 
mall and inconſiderable body of men 
to expect to ingroſs the favour of hea- 
ven to themſelves, as if they alone were 
the remnant that ſhould be faved. The 

5 folly 
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folly of the pretenſion is too obvious 
to need illuſtration. . Yet on this weak 
foundation hath bigotry often been 
eſtabliſhed. 


Another opinion, which hath given 


riſe to much uncharitableneſs and per- 


ſecution, is, that no man, whodoth not, 
in the main, embrace the ſame faith 
with ourſelves, whatever ſhining mo- 
ral qualities he may poſſeſs, can rea- 
ſonably hope to be accepted of Gop.. 
Men have indulged a vain imagination, 
that ſomething elſe, beſides an upright 
intention and a good life, is neceſſary 
to intitle a man to the character of a 
true chriſtian, and inſure him the en- 
joyment of that happineſs which the 
goſpel promiſeth.; and that this, which. 


is to give value to all his virtues, and, 
more than all, to recommend him to 


the favour of heaven, is the zealous 


profeſſion of - a particular ſyſtem of 
faith, and a ſtrict adherence to a parti- 


I 3 cular 
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cular mode of worſhip. This abſurd 
and romantic notion hath been ſo 
deeply rooted in the minds of many, 
even 1n the chriſtian world, that they 
have not been able to treat perſons of 
a different religion or ſect with kind- 
neſs or civility, and have ſhunned all 
intimate and friendly intercourſe with 
them, as a deviation from the ſtrict- 
neſs and ſanctity, which their chriſ. 
tjan profeſſion requires. 


After what hath been ſaid, it is ob- 
vious to remark, that bigotry betrays a 
narrow and contracted ſpirit. If once 
men allow themſelves to enquire with 
freedom into the principles of religi- 
on, they will ſoon gain ſuch juſt and 
rational conceptions on this head, and 
be ſo fully convinced of the impor- 
tance of vitue above every thing elle; 
they will become ſo ſenſible of the 
difficulties which attend every ſpecu- 
lative ſcheme and eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, 

and 
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and ſo well acquainted with their own 
ignorance and weakneſs, that they 
will have little inclination to cenſure 
and condemn others, for a difference 
in opinion. They will find themſelves 
incapable of treating their brethren 
with the leaſt degree of neglect or re- 
ſerve, merely-on this account, while 
their temper and character appear, on 
the whole, deſerving of eſteem. When 
men have had an opportunity of form- 
ing an extenſive acquaintance with 
the world, and have ſcen that there 
are, 1n all religious ſects, and among 
men of all profeſſions, perſons of 
worth and goodneſs, and perſons who 
would be a diſgrace to any ſociety; 
they ſoon learn to treat all ſpecula- 
tive controverſies, and party diſtinc- 
tions, with that difference and con- 
tempt which they deſerve; they will 
ſoon be convinced, that it is only real 
goodneſs of character which deſerves 
our chief regard, and that this is very 
0 | far 
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far from being confined to any par- 
ticular body of chriſtians, or of men. 
It is only thoſe, who have never 
thought enough to doubt of any thing, 
and thoſe who have never had an op- 


Portunity of leaving the little circle in } 


Which they were born and educated, 

who can be greatly under the influ- 
ence of a ſpirit of bigotry and uncha- 
ritableneſs. And we may be certain, 
that our moderation and charity will 
always increaſe, in exact proportion 
with our progreſs in the a 
of men and —_—_y | 


Farther to manifeſt the odious na- 
ture of bigotry, let us take notice of 
its unhappy conſequences. The fa- 
tal effects of uncharitableneſs and per- 
ſecution in the chriſtian church, we 
have already ſeen. And to this we 
may add, that a bigoted temper ren- 
ders a man unhappy in himſelf, and 


diſcontented with the world; incapa- 
Ti. ble 


* 
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ble of feeling the reſined and gene- 
rous ſentiments of unbounded bene- 
volence, and knowing the pleaſure of 
loving all mankind as his brethren. 
It makes him uneaſy in the ſociety of 
thoſe, who are perhaps much wiſer 
and better than himſelf, It cuts him 
off from innumerable ſources of en- 
joyment, of which that man is poſle{- 
ſed, who loves every good man as 
his friend and brother, and who can 
with pleaſure. tranſact | buſineſs, ex- 
change favours, or paſs a focial hour, 
with an honeſt and ſenſible man, with- 
ont knowing, or wiſhing to know, 
to what church or ſect he belongs, or 
by what party name he is diſtinguiſh- 
ed. This temper likewiſe creates the 
moſt unhappy diſſentions and animo- 
ſities in families. Though the reli- 
gion of JIEsus be calculated to pro- 
mote peace and love, this evil ſpirit 
hath often occaſioned the accompliſh- 
ment of his prediction: The father 

31 « ſhall 
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| < ſhall riſe up againſt the ſon, and the 
ll << fon againſt the father, and a mans Ml 
< foes ſhall be thoſe of his own houſe.” Ml 
A difference in religious opinions or 
practices hath frequently given riſe to | 


contentions, between thoſe who might 


otherwiſe have enjoyed, without inter- 
ruption, the bleſſings of domeſtic har- 


n * affection. 


In the laſt place; 2 ſpirit of uncha» 
ritablenef is totally inconſiſtent with 
the profeſſion of chriſtianity: We 
have, in the ſtory from whence the 
text is taken, a ſtriking proof, that 
bigotry was not the temper of JIxsus. 
He doubtleſs knew the difference which 

| ſubſiſted between the Samaritans and 
| the Fews ; but he knew too, that the 
|| God of heaven and earth is no local 
ll | deity ; that all places are equally under 
i his eye; and that he always dwells in IW * 
the heart of the good man, as his moſt 

i ſacred temple, and receives his praiſes, 
1 whetfe- 
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wherever they are offered, as the 
moſt acceptable ſacrifice. He there- 
fore took no part in the contro- 
verſy between the two nations; 
and when he wanted a ſupply of wa- 
ter to relieve his thirſt, he ſaw no rea- 
ſon why he ſhould not chearfully aſk, 
and thankfully accept it from the hand 
of a Samaritan. Nay, he did not ſcru- 
ple to converſe with this woman of 
Samaria, with the ſame freedom and 
condeſcention as if ſne had been one 

of his own. nation; inſomuch that 
when his diſciples, who had not yet 
caſt off their prejudices in favour of 
Judaiſm, came near, they marvelled 
that he talked wath the waman, and 
were ready to ſay unto him, why 


« talkeſt thou with her?“ 


And if we examine the doctrine 
and character of our Saviour, in 
general, or conſider the nature and 
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ſee that chriſtianity is directly oppoſ. 


ed to all uncharitable and bigoted 
principles and behaviour, and is ad- 


mirabiy adapted to diſſolve all dif. 


tinctions of ſects and parties, and 


to unite all men in the bands of the 
moſt unconfined good will and gene- 


rous affection. “ There is neither Jeu 


nor Greet, (faith the apoſtle Paul) 
there is' neither bond nor free, for 
Me are all one in Chriſt Jeſus.” The 
new ' commandment which Chriſt 
gave his followers, and on which he 
laid the principal ſtreſs, was, that they 
ſhonld love one another. He makes 
this the badge, by which they were to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the 
world. By this ſhall all men know 
that ye are my diſciples, if ye have 
« love towards one another.” Now, 
what temper can be more inconſiſtent 
with that benevolence which chriſtia- 
nity requires, than CP and uncha- 
ritableneſs ? 


Let 
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Let us then diligently examine our 
own hearts, to dilcover whether any 
ſecret remains of this unchriſtian ſpirit 
be yet lurking within us, and whe- 
ther it appears, in any inſtances, in our 


let us learn, from what hath been 
ſaid, to embrace all our fellow-chri{- 
tians and fellow-men in the arms of 
the moſt cordialand unlimited affection. 
Inſtead of treating thoſe, who are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from us by their religious 
opinions or cuſtoms, with negle& and 
contempt, or with coldneſs and re- 
ſerve, let us convince them by our 
generous, friendly, and affectionate 
je behaviour, that though we differ from 
chem in judgment, we are one with 
'e chem in heart. Laying aſide all bigot- 
„ dd attachment to particular fyſtems 
at Hof faith, and modes of worſhip, which 
hath always been found to be a zeal 
without knowledge, let us direct the 
attention and ardour of our minds to 

| K more 
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behaviour towards our brethren. And 
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more important and uſeful objects. 
Let it be our chief concern and high- 
eſt ambition, to promote the love and 
practice of univerſal righteouſteſ, 
both in ourſelves and among our bre- | 
thren. For the ſame Apoſtle who hath | 
exhorted us to © avoid fooliſh queſ- 
cc tions, becauſe they are unprofita- 
ce ble and vain,” hath taught us, that 
ce it is good to be zealouſly affected 
& always in a good thing.” 


SERMON 


JN 


SERMON V. 
ON COMPASSION. 


Homies ad Deos nulla re propius accedunt, quam ſalutem 
Cnc. 


LY # 


JOB” xix. 212 


Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O 
ye my friends, for the hand 1 Ged. 


hath touched me. 


Alamitous indeed was the condi- 
tion of Feb, who, under one of 

the heavieſt burdens with which any 
of the ſons of men were ever oppreſ- 
ied, was obliged thus to ſupplicate 
compaſſion, from thoſe who called. 
themſelves his friends. Afflictions like 
his were ſufficient, one would have 
imagined, to have extorted a tear of 


pity 
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pity from his moſt implacable foe. De- 
| ſpoiled of part of his ſubſtance by the 


ſons of violence and rapine ; ſtripped 


of the reſt by the immediate hand of 
heaven ; bereaved of all his children 
in one dreadful moment, and that at 
a ſeaſon when the ſight of their harm- 
leſs feſtivity had elated his heart with 
unuſual joy; tormented in his own 
perſon by a moſt grievous, painful, and 
loathſome diſeaſe ; overwhelmed with 
all theſe calamities at once; at once 
caſt down from the ſummit of tran- 
quillity and proſperity, into the loweſt 
depths of poverty and diſtreſs; who 
could behold this complicated ſcene 


of wretchedneſs, without lamenting 


his unhappy fate ? It would ſurely re- 
quire none of the warm attachments 
and tender ſenſibilities of friendſhip, 
to awaken compaſlion in the heart, on 
ſuch an occaſion as this. With the 
common feelings of humanity, one 
would imagine it impoſſible to behold 

es the 
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the aſſlictions of Feb, and not to weep 
over them. Yet, to double the an- 
guiſh which this good man was doom- 
ed to feel, even his own familiar 
friends, in whom he truſted, and from 
whom he had reaſon to expect the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs and humanity, gather- 
ed themſelves together againſt him. 
They came unto him, indeed, with 
all the vain and uſeleſs parade of griet ; 
when they drew near, they rent every 
one his mantle, and fprinkled duſt 
upon their heads towards heaven ; and 
they ſat with him in filence for the 
ſpace of ſeven days. But, when they 
opened their lips, inſtead of labouring 
to ſooth his ſorrows, and inſpire him 
with patience and fortitude ; inſtead 
of pouring the balm of conſolation 
into his wounded ſpirit, they expreſ- 
ſed the moſt unkind and unfriendly 
ſuſpicions concerning his integrity; 
they upbraided him with having been 
guilty of ſome ſecret wickedneſs, 

| which 
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which had brought theſe evils upon 

his head ; they heaped their reproach- 

es upon him, and perſecuted him 

with cruel words. Though his cala- 

mities were ſufficient to melt the moſt 
flinty heart to compaſſion ; though he | 
beſought their ſympathy, with all the 

_ eloquence which diſtreſs could inſpire; 
though he ſaid unto them, Have 
e pity upon me, have pity upon me, 
« O.ye my friends, for the hand of 
God hath touched me ;” ſtill they 
turned a deaf ear to his intreaties, 
and, under the cloak of friendſhip, 
continued to wound him by the moſt: 
ungenerous and inhuman treatment, 
Well might Fob ſay unto his friends, 
« Miſerable comforters are ye all.” 


With ſuch unfeeling hearts, may 
we, my brethren, never enter the ha- 
bitation of wretchedneſs, or hear the 
the voice of lamentation ! 


r . Goo” 
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The world in which we live is ſo 
full of miſery, that, wherever we turn 
our eyes, we are ſure to meet with 
objects which demand our compaſſion. 
Diſtreſs appears before us in a thou- 
ſand different forms; and in eve 
ry ſhape ſhe ſapplicates our notice, 
with an importunity which the hu; 
mane and generous heart nee 
reſiſt. .: 7% : 


IN we e viſit the houſe of apa 
we ſhall there, perhaps, behold the 
weeping mother ſtanding near the 
corpſe of her darling child, and, in all 
the agony of grief, lamenting that the 
dear object of her moſt anxious cares, 
her tendereſt affections, and her fond- 
eſt hopes, is for ever torn from her 
arms, and refuſing to be comforted, 
becauſe it is no more: Or we ſhall ſee 
the faithful friend depreſſed and over- 
whelmed with grief, for the loſs of 
one who 1 is dear unto him as his own 


oY foul, 
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foul; and e his undiſſembled 
and heart - felt ſorrow, by his penſive 
W — W 


When we go. into the dwelling of 
W poverty, we naturally 
expect to find; that diſtreſs, and 
wretchedneſs make a part of the fa- 
mily, And though, to the unſpeak - 
able ſatisfaction of the benevolent 
mind, and to the honour of the great 


bly: meet with, content and happineſs 
in the meaneſt cottages, much. oftener 
than, we might at fiſt imagine; yet it 
mult he owned fer many mourntul 


proofs are, alas! continually before 


our eyes — that want and miſery are 
too nearly allied, and too commonly 


dwell under the ſame roof. We ſhall 


frequently ſee the honeſt and induſtri- 
ous poor burdened and fatigued with 
exceſſive labour; obliged to ſatisfy 


the cravings of nature with a coarſe 
and 
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and ſcanty meal; and perplexed with 


anxious cares and fears-concerning the 
future day, ſaying, What ſhall we 
eat? what ſhall we drink? and 
« wherewithal ſhall we be cloathed ?*? 
And, as if the natural evils of poverty 
were not ſufficent, we ſhall often 'find 
the rich and great adding to the load 
which nature hath laid upon their 
poorer brethren, the ſtill more griev- 
ous burdens of neglect, contempt, and 
oppreſſion. 


But, of all others, the moſt aſſecting 
fcene of calamity which we can be- 
hold, is, when a fellow creature is at 
once oppreſſed with the difficulties of 
want, and tormented with the pains 
of bodily affliction. And yet, ho- 
commonly are theſe evils united in the 
fame perſon! How often do we ſee 
thoſe, Who have no other means of 
fupporting themſelves and their fami- 
FEE by the daily labour of their 

hands, 
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hands, ſuddenly rendered incapable of 
purſuing their employments, by ſome 
calamitous accident, or - confined to 
the bed of dickneſs, by ſome painful 
and threatning diſeaſe! In this ſitu- 
ation, the unhappy ſufferer is unable 
to provide for; himſelf the ſupplies 

which nature expects, and to procure 
that aſſiſtance and relief which his diſ- 
order requires. At a ſeaſon when he 


ſtands moſt in need of plenty, to mi- 


niſter to his ſupport and comfort, he 
is in the greateſt danger of being op- 
preſſed and harraſſed by want. His 
whole family ſuffers with him; and 
that not only by ſympathy, but by actu- 
al participation of his calamity. While 
his bodily pains are ſuch as require the 
utmoſt exertion of his fortitude, he 

hath the additional affliction to ſee his 
deareſt relatives involved in the great- 
eſt diſſiculties, through his misfor- 


tunes. While he is incapacitated for 
labour, their principal ſpring of ſup- F 


port 
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of port is dried up; the foundation on 

ne which they have long reſted fails 

to ¶ chem; and at the ſame time that they 

ul Ire depreſſed with grief on his ac 
u- count, they are filled with painful 
le pprehenfions on their own. If any 
ies ching in the world requires, demands, 
re conſtrains our compaſſion, it is ſurely” 
ſuch complicated diſtreſs as this. It 
peaks to the heart of the generous 
1i- Ind humane, this pathetic language, 
Have pity upon me, have pity up- 
on me, O ye my friends, for the 
* hand of God hath mung me.” * 


And every man ſhould n 
umſelf as immediately addreſſed in 
ſupplications like this; for every man 
s, or ought to be, a friend to the 
wetched. When we are in diſtreſs, 
re naturally conſider every one, who 
bath it in his power to afford us his 
alſtance, as our friend and brother, 
and look up to him with a confident 


L expecta- 
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expetation that he will not refuſe to 
pity, or, if poſſible, to reheve us. And 
when we behold others in a condition 
which calls for our compaſſion, na- 
ture requires that we ſhould do as 
much for them, as we ourſelves ſhould 
expect, in like circumitances ; that is, 
eee ee 3 | 


2 — . one hu- 
man creature owes to another; a debt, 
which no diſtinction; of ſect or party, 
no imperfection of character, no de- 
gree of ingratitude, unkindneſs, or 
cruelty will cancel. When we {ec 
that a fellow creature hath need of our 
aſſiſtance, to enquire to what country 
he belongs, what religious tenets he 
8 or what party - name he 

wears, betrays the moſt contemptible 
bigotry: and weakneſs; but to deny 
him our charitable aid, or to treat 


him with the leaſt degree of indiffe- 


rence or neglect, becauſe he happens 
| to 


By mh od 


ages 
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to profeſs a religion, or belong toa 
ſociety different from our own, is un- 
pardonable inhumanity. He who can 
withhold the tear of compaſſion, or 
delay the offices of charity, till he 
hath ſatisfied himſelf concerning ſuch 
trifles as theſe/hath a narrow contract - 
ed ſpirit, a cold unfeeling heart, which 
can never do honour to any religion 
or any ſet. The object who ſolicits 
my notice may be a Mahometan, 2 
Pagan, a Few, or a wild Barbarian ; 
but what have I to do with his reli- 
gion, or his country? It is enough 
for me, that 1 am affured he deſerves 
my pity, and needs my aſſiſtance. He 
may have been a perſon of vile and 
abandoned character; he may even 
have greatly injured or offended me; 
but is he, on that account, the lefs 
my brother, or the leſs in need of my 
kindneſs? If I ſee him in diſtreſs, it 
is not now a time to call to mind his 
faults, or to upbraid him with his 
L2. conduct: 
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conduct: the more unworthy he is off © 
my friendſhip; the greater affronts 2 
he, hath offered me; the better oppor- v 
tunity I have of manifeſting my diſ- © 
intereſted. benevolence, and my for- p 
giving temper. 


4 Compaſſion is a ok which flou- 
riſheth in the human heart, as in its 
native ſoil. The damps of ſuperſti- 
tion and bigotry may blaſt it; the 
weeds of pride and avarice may riſe ar 
up around it, and check its growth; I. 
but it is impoſſible that it ſhould be 
entirely eradicated or deſtroyed. It 
ſeems implanted within us by our 
Maker for the moſt wiſe and benevo- 
lent purpoſes; to expand our views 
and defires beyond the narrow limits 
of our own private intereſt ; to awaken 
in us a proper degree of attention to 
the welfare of others; and to afford} 
us the moſt refined and god-like plea- 
ſures. To * weep with them that Y'e 
145d 46:44 * ” weep, 


© whichit feels, when it “ rej 


ind their own affairs, and are ſtran- 
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« weep,” yields to the generous mind 
2 gratification little inferior to that 
vices with 
them that rejoice.” If there be a 
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pain attending the ſenſations of com- 


paſſion, it is a pain which is abun- 
dantly recompenſed, by the ſatisfaction 
and complacence with which it is at- 
tended ; a pain from which the good 
man wiſhes not to be excuſed: He 
whoſe ſoul is formed of tenderneſs, 
and whoſe heart naturally and warmly 


-Yintereſts itſelf in the concerns, and 


participates the aflitions,; of others, 
experiences fuch happineſs in the exer> 
ciſe of theſe affections, that he cannot 
help pitying and deſpiſing thoſe, who 
re entirely wrapt up in themſelves 


gers to the plealing wann of be- 

ee and mn ln 
80 gent is che Satisfaction which 
reſults from the ſentiments of hu- 
L 3 manity, 
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manity, that there is ſcarcely any con. 
ſideration which more fully vindicates 
the wiſdom. and goodnets. of the Su- 
preme Being, in permitting the nu- 
merous evils of human life, than this, 
That they afford us an opportunity of 
exerciling the moſt amiable affections, 
and partaking of the nobleſt pleaſures. 
Our condition is at all times in the 
hands of God, and all the circum- 
ſtances of our being are under his di- 
rection. And we are ſure that his 
hand, which is open to ſatisfy the de- 
ſire of every living thing, and to 
crown us with loving kindneſs and 
tender mercies, can never be lifted up 
for our hurt. When it ſtrikes us 
with the rod of affliction, and we are 
ready to adopt the complaint of Job; 
6 The hand of God hath touched 
«© me,” we have {till reaſon to con- 
clude that it is upon us for good. The 
pious mind can eaſily diſcern a great 
variety of benefits which the Almigh- 

. J - 1 ty 
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ty deſigns to convey unto us through 
the channel of adverſity: and it is far 
from being the leaſt of theſe, that, by 
this means, he trains. us up in the ex- 
erciſe of the beſt affections of our na- 
ture, and leads us to the enjoyment 
of the moſt ſubſtantial pleaſures. To 
be compaſſionate is, therefore, to con- 
form to the will of our Maker, and to 
anſwer one important end of our be- 
ing. 5100 


The exerciſe of this diſpoſition is, 
likewiſe, neceſſary to gain the eſteem 
and love of our brethren, and to in- 
ſure unto us their compaſſion and aſ- 
ſiſtance in the day of trouble. The 
ſame calamities which now excite our 
pity towards others, may, for ought 
that we can tell, ſhortly become our 
own portion. So variable, uncertain 
and , chequered is the condition of 
human nature, that no man can 
a hope for an entire ex- 
1011 emption 
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emption from trouble; that every 
man, however proſperous and hap- 
py he may be at 'preſent, ought to 
expect, ſome time or other, to meet 
With his ſhare of affliction, and, in 
his turn, to ſtand in need of compaſ- 
ſion and comfort. But how can we 
expect to receive that kindneſs from 
others, which we have neglected to 
exerciſe ourſelves? or, if we have 
overlooked and deſpiſed the poor and 
afflicted, in the day of our proſperity, 
what ſecurity can we have, that ve 
ourſelves ſhall not be overlooked and 
deſpiſed; in the time of adverlity ? 
Such is the natural conſequence of a 
ſelfiſh unfeeling diſpoſition ;' ſuch the 
puniſhment which inhumanity often 
brings. upon itſelf in this world. 
| Whereas,” the humane and compaſſio- 

nate are continvally laying up a ſtore 
of eſteem and gratitude in the hearts 
of others, from which they may hope 
to derive relief and comfort, if afflic- 
1 tion 
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tion and poverty ſhould come upon 
them. © He that deviſeth liberal things, 
« by liberal things ſhall he ſtand.“ The 
advice of Solomon, on this head, may 
therefore be conſidered as an exceE 
lent leſſon of prudence ; © Caſt thy 
<«. bread upon the waters, and thou 
« ſhalt find it again after many days.“ 


Finally, to ſhew compaſſion to ſuch. 
2s are in diſtreſs is the way to qualify 
ourſelves for the divine acceptance, at 
that great day, when © the ſecrets of 
all hearts ſhall be made manifeſt, 
and when God will render to every 
man according to his works.” The 
holy ſcriptures teach us, that © the 
* merciful ſhall obtain mercy ;” 

that the final Rate of men, will be, in 
a great meaſure, determined by the 
diſpoſitions which they have diſcover- 
ed, in this reſpect, whilſt on earth. 
Thoſe who have fed the hungry, re- 
_ the ranch -eloathed the na: 

ked, 
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ked, and viſited the ſick, are inſtruct- 
ed by the goſpel of Chriſt to expect, 
that they ſhall hereafter © inherit the 
* Wag prepared for them, from 
* — 1 of che world.” 

— — to Much as are fi: diſttel 
is; than; a duty which is enjoined 
upon us, by the frame and conſtitu- 
tion of our nature, by the connetti- 
ons and obligations of ſocial life, and 

by the ny and 8 1 
God. 8 82 


__ let 1 us always remember, that to 
be compaſſionate is not merely to feel 
and cherith the emotions of pity in 
our hearts, but to embrace every op- 
portunity of expreſſing them by our 
actions. No man can really deſerve to 
be ſtiled humane, or can partake of 
the pleaſures and rewards of humani. 


ty, who doth not exert his utmoſt abi - 


-lities for the relief of ſuch. as are in 
afflic- 


—_ . Iii 


— 
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ther than our actual aſſiſtance can 
reach. The good man pities every 
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affliction. Where the heart melts in 
ſympathy towards the diſtreſſed, and 

the eye weeps with thoſe who weep, 
the hand will naturally be ready to 
every good work. A compaſſionate 
temper will, indeed, lead us to extend 
our good wiſhes and prayers much far- 


unhappy creature which he beholds, 
and grieves if he but hears a tale of 
woe, even when it is impoflible for 
him to render any ſervice to the ob- 
ject of his compaſſion. But pity will 
always incline us to employ our ut- 
moſt efforts in redreſſing the calami- 
ties of our brethren, and to © do 
good unto all men as we have op- 
* portunity.” 


With reſpect to the proportion of 
his poſſeſſions which every man ſhould 
devote to the purpoſes of charity, no 
particular rules can be preſcribed. It 
is evident, indeed, that acts of libe- 

rality 
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rality ought not to interfere with tlie 


demands of juſtice. No man hath a 
right to laviſh away the property of 
another, even upon the poor and needy, 
This would be to cloath injuſtice and 


1 diſhoneſty in the dreſs of beneſicence 


and charity. Nor ought any man to 
apply ſo large a ſhare of his wealth to 
charitable uſes, as will injure his rela- 
tives and dependents, and deprive 
them of a comfortable ſupport, agree- 
able to their ſtation and rank in life. 
But when all reaſonable allowances are 
made for theſe things, a man who 
conducts his affairs with frugality and 
diſcretion, may always find ſomething 
to ſpare, for the relief of the poor and 
afflicted. And thoſe who know the 
inexpreſſible pleaſure of ſatisfying the 
hungry, cloathing the naked, and 
changing the dejected and ſorrowful 
countenance into joy and gladneſs, 
will chearfully forgo a part of that 
ſplendor and ſtate, which their for- 
tunes 
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tunes might enable them to ſupport, 
and deny themſelves ſome of the leſſer 
gratiſications of life, that they may 
enlarge their opportunity and — 
of 4 e 


ee elk ſhould, indeed. 

lead us to uſe great caution in our 
choice of objects on whom to exerciſe 
our liberality; that the ſmall portion 
of our ſubſtance, which we are able 
to devote to this excellent purpoſe, 
may be applied in the moſt uſeful 
manner. It is much to be lamented 
that, for want of proper precaution 
on this head, impudence and clamour 
ſhould ſometimes extort, from the 
hand of charity, that relief, which is 
due to ſilent diſtreſs and modeſt me- 
rit ; and that thoſe alms ſhould ſome- 
times be waſted on the indolent and 
undeſerving, which might have been 
employed to alleviate real affliction, to 

| ſatisfy wang indigence, and to en- 
NM courage 
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courage honeſt induſtry. It was great- 
ly to the honour of Fob, that “ the 
* cauſe which man ſearch · 
« ed out. | 


If, therefore, you deſire to do all 
the good which your circumſtances 
will allow, ſeek out the modeſt and 
deſerving poor, who are incapacitated 
for labour by fickneſs or age, or who 
Have met with unexpetted misfortunes 
and diſappointments in life. And, {MW © 
having found ſuch real objects of cha- 
rity, diſtribute your alms among them, 
| with that freedom, generofity, and 
p chearfulneſs of ſpirit, which will render 
Fou ke unto the great Father of man- 

kind, who © giveth unto all men li- 

6e berally, and daily loadeth us with 
4 his benefits: for © the Lord loveth 
$ 2 cheartul giver.” 
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ON SUBMISSION TO DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE, 


Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile naſtris. 


— — WO 2 Fas 3 6 = 
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MATTHEW VI. 10. 


Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. | 


HIS. is the natural language of 
genuine piety, and the moſt be- 
coming addreſs which a creature can 
polylly preſent taits maker. It ſtrong- 
ly exprefles that humility, which is the 
proper temper of dependent, ignorant, 
and feeble mortals, and that chearful 
rehance on the Supreme Being, for 
which his perfections and providence 
lay ſuch a ſure foundation. When we 
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make uſe of theſe words in our pray. 
ers, we declare our cordial ſubmiſlioa 


to the appointments of the Almighty; 


we acknowledge ourſelves ſatisfied and 
happy in the perſwaſion, that all his 
deſigns, with reſpect to ourſelves and 
the whole creation, will be compleat- 


ly accompliſhed ; we expreſs our full 
and hearty conſent, that the power, 


which preſides over the univerſe with- 
out controul, ſhould direct all the af- 
fairs of this world ; and that he who 
c ruleth in the armies of heaven, 
& ſhould likewiſe rule among the in- 
©habitants of the earth ;** we profeſs 
our earneſt deſire that all mankind 
may ſubmit to the will of God, with 
the ſame chearfulneſs and alacrity 
with ſuperior beings, and the ſpirits 
of juſt men made perfect. Now what 
ſentiments could we more properly ad- 
mit into our devotions, than ſuch as 


theſe ? Do they not naturally ariſe 


from an acquaintance with ourſelves, 
| | and 
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and with the great object of our wor⸗ 
ſhip? | Fr 


We are, alas! very imperfect judges 
of our own intereſts. Viewing ob- 
jects through the falſe medium of pre- 
judice and paſſion, we learn to call evil 
good, and good evil. Thoſe things 
which glitter in our imagination, pleaſe 
our taſte, and gratify our humour, we 
impatiently covet ; without conſider- 
ing whether they will be, on the 
whole, good for us. Whatever ap- 
proacheth us in the formidable dreſs 
of pain and trouble, we inſtanty dread, 
and haſten to ſhun ; without examin- 
ing whether it may not be attended 
with profit and advantage. If our 
wiſhes and hopes be fruſtrated, or if 
we be obliged to paſs through ſcenes 
of affliction and ſorrow, we are apt 
to fret and murmur, and to think our 
condition hard, Whereas, our own 
expericnce often convinceth us, that 
we 
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we have been miſtaken in our judg- 
ment concerning theſe things; and 
we afterwards ſee, and are obliged to 
confeſs, that it would have been for 
our diſadvantage, to have been in- 
dulged in the enjoyment of thoſe 
things which we moſt earneſtly deſir- 
ed, or to have been exempted from 
thoſe trials which we moſt of all 
dreaded. It is therefore our un ſpeak- 
able felicity, that the condition of our 
being is not under our own direction. 
And that humility, which a juſt ſenſe 
of our weakneſs and ignorance will 
always inſpire, muſt naturally preſerve 
us from leaning to our own under- 
ſtandings ; lead us to rejoice that our 
concerns are in much better hands 
than our own; and diſpoſe us, while 
we faithfully perform the duties of 
life, chearfully to commit ourſelves to 
the care of a being of unerring wit 


dom and perfect goodneſs. 


Reſigna- 
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Reſignation to the divine will like- 
wiſe appears to be our wiſdom and 
duty, from conſidering the nature, 
perfections, and character of the Be- 
ing, to whoſe diſpoſal we are requir- 
ed to ſumbmit ourſelves, and all our 
intereſts. It is the almighty and wiſe 
creator and preſerver of all things, 
who is continually performing won- 
ders of power and wiſdom before our 
eyes, in the ſupport and preſervation 
of ourſelves, and every creature a- 
round us; who guideth the ſtars in 
their courſes, and maintaineth the har- 
mony and\beauty of the whole mate- 
rial creation; who is equal to the for- 
mation and direction of the vaſt fyſ- 
tem of the univerſe: It is the graci- 
ous father of all, who hath called in- 
numerable creatures into life, that they 
might partake of his bounty ; who 
hath endued them with various ca- 
pacities for enjoyment ; who 1s conti- 
nually ſpreading a plentiful table be- 

fore 
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fore the ſeveral parts of his family, 
for · their fupport and entertainment; 
who © openeth his hand, and ſatisfi 
teeth the deſires of every living thing;” 
and who manifeſtly makes the happi- 


neſs of his creatures the end of all his 


diſpenſations: This greateſt, and beſt 
of beings, is the object of our humble 
confidence ; it is to him that we are 
to reſign ourſelves; and in his ap» 
pointments we are, at all ee ac- 
quieſce. 


If we 38 the — ws 
variety of his works, we cannot doubt 


whether he is able to make us happy: 
and if we obſerve how uniformly all 
his operations tend to the good of his 
creatures, we {hall have as little rea- 
ſon to queſtion whether he is diſpoſed. 
to do it. The proofs of a wiſe and 
gracious deſign, which are to be met 
with in the conſtitution of human na- 


ture, in the frame of every creature 
around 
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around us, ant in the general order 


of providence, are innumerable. E- 


ven with regard to thoſe events, which, 
at firſt view, ſeem to deviate from the 


plan of ggodneſs, we can clearly iſ- 


cover, upon more accurate examina- 


Gon, tiat many of chem are 15 fer 
from being defects, that they are 
beautiful and enn Prey of the 


| Havingfch convincing ores! that 
unerring wiſdom and perfect good- 
neſs preſide over the world, why then 
ſhould we be fuch enemies to our own 


peace, as to entertain a doubt, whether 


whatever is, is right, or whether all 
things ſhall work together for good? 
Why ſhould we make thoſe events, 
the reaſon and tendency of which we 
cannot fully explain an objection a- 
gainſt a truth, of which we have ſuch 
clear and fatisfying proofs? Rather, 
let us impute every difficulty of this 

kind 
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kind to our on ignorance, and make 
durſelves happy in the perſuaſion, that 
* the Lord is good to all, and that 

&“ his tender mercies are over all his 
* works.” Let us follow thas delight- 
ful truth into all its practical conſe- | 
quences. Being firmly perſuaded, that 
all things are ordered by that wiſdom 
which cannot err, and by that good- 
neſs which is perfect and everlaſting, 
let us caſt all our care upon the Al- 
mighty, and let us, in all our devout 
addreſſes unto him, ſay, with unre- 

ſerved acquieſcence and chearful ſatis- 
faction, Thy will be done.“ Let 
the ſentiments of our hearts, at all 
times, be ſuch as theſe: | 


« It is the ſupport and conſolatiaf 
« of my ſoul, that the Lord God 
« omnipotent reigneth ;*” for I am ful- 
« ly convinced, from the general con- 
« ſtitution of the world, and from my 


& own * experience, that he is 
. « the 
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« the Lord God merciful and graci- 
« ous.” The plan of the divine go- 
« yernment is, indeed, an object infi- 
« nitely too extenſive for my narrow 
« jntellets to comprehend. It hath 
« difficulties in it, which I cannot re- 
« move ; myſteries which it is not in 
« my power to unfold. But, that an 
« ;inſe&t ſhould not be able to compre- 
hend the deſigns of a fkiltul archi- 
« tect, or follow the genius of a Neu- 
« ton into all the depths of philoſophy, 
cannot be thought ſurpriſing. In- 
« ſtead, therefore, of arrogantly pre- 


_ « tending to explain the laws by which 


the God of nature acts; I will think 
« myſelf happy in the viſible proofs 
« which I have, that there is a ſu- 
* preme power in the univerſe, which 
« directs all things for the beſt ; and 
„where the line of human under- 
« ſtanding is too ſhort to fathom the 
« depths of infinite wiſdom, I will learn 
< patiently to ſubmit, and devoutly to 

N „ adore. 
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e adore. look upon myſelf as a being 
* comparatively of little conſequence 
in the creation; but I will not ima- 
0. gine that mays inconſiderable as to 
* be beneath the notice of my maker, 
« or, in the language of deſpondency, 
„ ſay, Shall any remember me from 
« above? I ſhall not be remem- 
© bered among ſo many people; for 
what is my ſoul among ſuch an in- 
& finite number of creatures? He 
% who hath determined the bounds of 
* myhabitation,and all the ciroumſtan- 
« ces of my being, will, doubtleſs, 
grant me that portion of happineſs 
« which will, on the whole, be right. In 
“his appointments, therefore, I chear- 
fully acquieſce. Inſtead of ſpending 
« my days in uſeleſs and ungratefu! 
“ complainings, I will act the part 
„which heaven hath aſſigned me, 
c with alacrity ; I will patiently ſub- 
„ mit to the inconveniencies which 
* neceſſarily attend my condition, 
„Knowing even theſe to be appointed 

6c by 
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* by him who alone is wiſe and good; 
« ] will prudently make the moſt of 
the comforts and pleaſures which 
my {tation affords me; and, without 
« lamenting what 1s paſt, or fearing 
hat is to come, will enjoy the pre- 
* ſent hour, with a thankful and 
« chearful heart. It ſhall be my con- 
« ſtant care to be as virtuous, and as 
“ happy, as my circumſtances will 
“permit; and, for the reſt, I will 
« cheartully leave it to him, who is 
9 infinitely better able to judge what 
« is right and good than myſelf ; and 
will, at all times, ſay, with the full 
« conſent of my heart, The will of 
the Lord be done.” : 


Every good man-muſt be convinced 
of the propriety of theſe ſentiments, 
and will adopt this language as his 
own.', But to. ſupport theſe ſenti- 
ments under all the changes and trou- 
bles of life; to be able chearfully to 

N 2 adopt 


adopt this language, when we are tor- 


ſelves with the hope, that we ſhould. 


wealth and greatneſs, and find our- 
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mented with pain and ſickneſs ; dejec- 
ted by misfortunes and diſappoint- 
ments; oppreſſed by the injuſtice and 
cruelty of enemies; afflicted by the 
unkindneſs and treachery of falſe - 
friends; mourning under the loſs of 
thoſe we love; or alarmed by the ſudden 
and unexpected approach of death; 
this is a difficult, this is indeed a labo- 
rious taſk. Let us, however, examine 
whether it be not poſſible for us, by 
the aids of a rational, fincere, and fer- 
vent piety, even in circumſtances hke 
theſe, patiently and chearfully to ac- 
quieſce in the appointments of provi- 
dence. 


- 
( 
t 
0 

t 


We once, perhaps, flattered our- 
acquire large poſſeſſions, and fill up 
ſome exalted ſtation in life; and are 
now awakened out of our dream of 


ſelves 


a 3 — 9 _ 
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ſelves obliged to ſit down contented 
in the humble ſphere, in which pro- 
vidence hath placed us. Our caſe is, 
it may be, ſtill more lamentable; we 
are reduced by misfortune or injuſtice, 
to contracted and embarraſſed circum- 
ſtances, from which our birth and 
education had given us reaſon to hope 


-that we ſhould have been exempted ;. 


and even our moderate and reaſonable: 
expectations are . fruſtrated. In the 
preſent uncertain and fluctuating ſtate 
of human afjairs, diſappointments like 
theſe are far from being unuſual. 


But are not our fortune and con- 
dition appointed by the wiſe and mer- 
citul Father of all? Is it not the 
ſame hand which at firſt formed us, 
and hath continually “ loaded us with. 
benefits,“ which. now cuts off our 
fond wiſhes, and fixes our habitation. 
in the vale of adverſity? We ſee, 
and acknowledge, that. the divine con-- 
Ns N 2 duct 
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duct towards us, in other inſtances, 


hath proceeded from diſintereſted be- 
nevolence, and been guided by per- 
fect wiſdom. Why then ſhould we 
entertain a ſuſpicion, whether the Al. 
mighty be influenced by the ſame be- 


nevolence, and directed by the ſame 


wiſdom ſtill, even in thoſe appoint- 
ments of his providence, which are 
leaſt ſuited to our preſent inclinations? 
Is he not as well able to diſcern our 
true intereſts, and as much diſpoſed 
to promote them, when he fruſtrates 
our deſires, as when he grants them 


the moſt unbounded indulgence !? 


Ought we not then to conclude that, 
when, with regard to us, © his paths 
are in the deep, and his footſteps in 
« the mighty waters,” trackleſs and 
unſearchable, they are ſtill tending to- 


wards the ſame gracious ends, our 


perſonal improvement and happineſs, 


_ the _—_ good of _ nen 


Rl: -- n Beſides 
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- Beſides, if we view our condition 
with the eye. of reaſon, unclouded 
by the miſts of ambition and ayarice,, 
cannot we ourſelves diſcover many: 
advantages which may ariſe from diſ- 
appointment and poverty? May not 
the diſſiculties which we meet with in 
lite, ſerve to render us more diligent 
and active in performing the duties of 
our ſtation, and conſequently more 
uſeful in the world? May they not 
be of uſe to correct our falſe notions 
of human happineſs; to reſtrain our 
unreaſonable expectations from ex- 
ternal poſſeſſions; and to lead us to 
ſcek for peace and ſatisfaction, Where 
alone they can be found, in the cul- 
tivation of our minds, in uprightneſs 
of intention, goodneſs of heart, and 
purity of manners? Do they not 
tend to preſerve us from an undue at- 
tachment to the preſent world, and 
to turn our thoughts and deſires to- 
wards that being, with whom is the 
fountain 
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5 of life, nd towards that. 
ſtate, in which the righteous ſhall be 
happy, without the fear of interrup- 
tion, diſappointment, or period? Ought 
we not, then, to meet the viciſſitudes 
of life with equanimity and compo- 
fure, and to ſubmit to the greateſt re- 
verſe of fortune; with a chearful ac- 
quieſcence in the divine will, adopt- 
ing the language of the prophet Ha- 
bat „Although the fig-tree ſhall 
&« not bloſſom, neither ſhall fruit be on 
the vine, though the field ſhall yield 
% no meat, the flock ſhall be cut off 
&. from the fold, and there ſhall be no 
& herd in the ſtall, yet will I rejoice in 
« the Lord, and joy in the God of my 


« ſalvation.” 


It is, perliaps, our misfortune to 
have ſuffered by the malice, diſhoneſ- 


ty, or caprice of thoſe around us. 
The vices of men are by far the moſt; 


fruitful ſource of their miſeries. And, 


if 
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if we have the wiſdom and virtue to 
preſerve our own minds untainted, 
we muſt not expect to paſs through - 18 
a world, in which iniquity ſo much - n= 
abounds, without ſometimes meeting T1488 
with injurious treatment, from the 
corrupt paſſions, and vicious prac- 
tices of others. Deſigning men, Who 
are void of every principle but that of 
ſelf- love, will often lie in wait to de- 

ceive and betray the innocent and 

unſuſpicious, and to build their own. 

proſperity on the ruins of their neigh- 
bour's. The arrows of envy, ma- 
lice and calumny are continually fly- 

ing around us on every fide; we 

muſt not then wonder, if they ſome- 
times meet us in our way, and give 
us a painful wound. Nay, ſuch is 

the fickleneſs of the human heart, | 
that even our moſt intimate acquain- | 
tance, and deareſt friends, may prove i 
osnr greateſt foes; and we may re- 
ceive unkind and wal treatment = 
from 
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from the- quarter where: we leaſt EX 
pected, and are leaſt prepared to meet 
it—from the hands of thoſe we love. 
We may poſſibly have occaſion to 
adopt the bitter lamentation of David; 
Mine own familiar friend, in whom 
«1 truſted, who did eat of my bread, 
© hath: lift h heel en me.“ 


But even thoſe nectar and: milz 
nant paſſions, which render men the 
moſt unhappy in themſclves, and the 
greateſt enemies to others, are, for 
wiſ& ends, permitted in that conſtitu- 
tion, which is under the conduct of 
the greateſt and beſt of all beings. 
He ſuffers: the vicious, for a whale, to 
proſper in the world, and even to in- 
ſult and afflict the righteous, that he 
may from hence educe the moſt per- 
fect virtue, and conſummate felicity. 
Even at preſent, he over- rules the fol- 
lies and vices of men to the general 
n Ma — teaching the wicked, 


from 
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from their own experience the moſt 
convincing. of. all inſtructors — that 
virtue is the only path to happineſs, 
and giving the good a fuller convic- 
tion of the advantages, and a higher 
reliſh for the pleaſures, of goodneſs. 
And we are taught to hope, that the 
Almighty will hereafter make a 
complete and everlaſting diſtinction 
between the righteous and wicked ; 
and that the preſent ſtate is only an in- 
troduction to another, from which 
vice ſhall be eternally excluded, and 
where virtue, peace, and joy, will 
for ever reign and triumph. What- 
ever we may at preſent ſuffer from 
the vices of men, we ought therefore 
to look, beyond the immediate cauſes 
of our calamities, to that being, who 
hath the hearts of all men in his 
hand, and to ſay, with unfeigned re- 
ſignation, Thy will be done.” 


- 


FI 


Another 
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Another affliction, which we may 
be called to bear, and which to ſome 
minds is, perhaps, of all others, the 
moſt painful to be endured, is the 
Toſs of dear and valuable friends by 
death. To attend the dying bed of a 
fellow. creature, and to follow his re- 
mains to the ſilent habitations of the 


dead, is always a ſolemn and affecting 


ſcene. But, when our hearts have 
been long united to a friend, by all 
the endearments of mutual affection, 
and a continual interchange of kind 
offices; when we have been long ac- 
cuſtomed to ſeek from him, counſel 
in difficulties, conſolation in trouble, 
and entertainment in the hour of 
chearfulneſs; when our ſouls have 


been, as it were, bound up in the 


ſoul of our friend; to behold him 
loſing for ever all power to comfort, 
aſſiſt, or delight us more; to ſee thoſe 
eyes, which had ſo long beheld us 
with the tendereſt affection, and thoſe 


lips, 
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lips, wiuch had ſp.often miniſtered 
conſolation, . and joy to our hearts, 
cloſed in death ʒ to commit his lifelęſs 
remains to the grave, and there bid 
him a laſt farewell; is painful and hard 
indeed. No wonder that at ſuch a 
ſeaſon we are ready to complain, in 
the anguiſh of our , ſouls; © Lord, 
« why haſt thou made all men in vain? 
« Wherefore was this treaſure put 
into our hands, to be ſo ſoon torn 
from us for ever? 2p 


* Li 

But, let not the tumult of our pa- 
ſions tempt us to arraign the ways of 
heaven, or render us deaf to the ſos 
ber dictates of reaſon and religion. 
We hold every other comfort of life, 
by the ſame uncertain tenure, by 
which we poſſeſs our friends. If there- 
fore we think the ſpace allotted us fur 
the enjoyment of them too ſhort, we 
may with equal reaſon complain of 
the ſhortneſs of aur preſent ſtats of be- 
O ing 
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ing, and, becauſe we are not permit- 
ted to live always, caſt away life itſelf, 
with all its bleflings, as not worthy of 
our acceptance. If any thing in our 
preſent condition deſerves our thanks, 
it is the happineſs which'we enjoy in 
ſocial life. Now, though one friend 
be removed from us, there are others 
left behind, with whom we may enjoy 
a great if not an equal degree of hap- 
pineſs. And, beſides this, we are not 
left without hope of meeting them 
again, in another and happier ſtate, 
where they ſhall be ſeparated from us 
no more. When, therefore, the time 
which infinite wiſdom hath appointed 
for their departure cometh, inſtead of c 
murmuring becauſe the courſe of na- 
ture is not changed on our account, 1 
and complaining that our friends do 
not live for ever, we ought to be a 
thankful for the happineſs which we 
have enjoyed with them, and to fay, 
with chearful ſubmiſſion to divine pro- 
vidence, 
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vidence, © The Lord gave, and the 
« Lord hath. taken away ; bleſſed be 
« the name of the Lond” 8 


Let us, in the laſt ud. ſuppoſe 2 
good man oppreſſed with bodily pain 
and affliction, and in expectation. of a 
ſpeedy diſſolution. While he is tor- 
mented with grievous anguiſh, or pin» 
ing under ſome lingring diſeaſe; when 
all the amuſements and pleaſures of life 
are paſſed by, never to be recalled; 
while he ſtands upon the borders of 
the grave, and expects ſhortly to ** go 
the way. from whence he ſhall not 
« return,” and to enter upon a ſtate 
of being hitherto. untried and un- 
known; in this fituation, religion 
can do more to ſupport him, than all 
the {kill of phyſiei ans, or all Ae affec- 
tion of friends. It can ſooth his pains.; 
it can baniſh his fears; it can trans- 
form the king of terrors into a meſ- 
leuger of peace; it can inſpire his de- 


O 2 parting 
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parting ſpirit with a hope full of im- 
mortality. Such is the mighty power 
of religion, that it can enable him, 
even at this ſeaſon, to ſay: The 
* cup which my Father hath given 
“ me, ſhall I not drink it? What 


though it be full of bitterneſs, it is 
« mingled by the ſame hand which hath 
« ſo often miniſtered to me the richeſt 
4 draughts of pleafure, and made my 
cup to run over with bleſſings: ! 
& wilt not therefore entertain a doubt, 
« but that it is in faithfulneſs and 
« mercy''that F am afflifted, I will 
« fubmit with chearfulneſs to my pre- 
« ſent afflictions, from a full perſua · 
„ fion, that they are deſigned to exer- 
« ciſe and eſtabliſh my virtue, and to 
* prepare me for a far more ex- 
* ceeding and eternal weight of glo- 
&« ry,” « Yea, though I walk through 
&© the valley of the ſhadow of death, | 
&* will fear no evil.” Wherever go, 


5 I ſhall be under the care of my Al- 
cc mighty 
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mighty Maker; whatever I am, I 
« ſhall be ſuch as his wiſdom and 
goodneſs appoints. Hitherto he hath, 
« been my father and my friend. Why 
« then ſhould I fear that he will for- 
« ſake me in the time of my greateſt 
«need? Into thy hands, O God of 
« mercy, I chearfully commend my 
« ſpirit : behold thy ſervant, dowith me 
« what ſeemeth thee good; conduct 
me whitherſoever thou wilt; beſtow 
« upon me whatſoever thou pleaſeſt; 
„ will, at all times, acquieſce in 
* thine appointments, and confide in: 
thy goodneſs ; and while I have any 
being I will ſay, Thy will be done.“ 


In life and in death, may theſe pi- 


ous ſentiments be ours, and to this 
language may we all ſay, Amen!. 
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THE DANGER OF CHOOSING 8 
VICIOUS COMPANIONS. | 


Decipit Exemplar. 


Hon. 


SERMON VI. 
1 CORINTHIANS, XV. 33. 


Be not deceived; evil communications 
corrupt good manners. 


HIS is a caution. which hath of- 
ten been repeated in the ears of 
youth by their virtuous parents and 
friends, and which there is ſtill, alas! 
too much occaſion to renew. The 
young, the gay, and the inconſiderate, 
can never be too frequently reminded 
of the hazard which they muſt run, 
if they chooſe perſons of vicious diſ- 
politions, and corrupt manners, for 
their 
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their intimate aſſociates, and familiar 
friends. With a view, therefore, to 
guard them againſt this deſtructive 
 1nare, I ſhall, in this diſcourſe, endea- 
vour to convince them, that it is 
ſcarcely poſſible for a man to make 
choice of ſuch companions, without 
becoming a partaker of their vices, 
and of all the fatal conſequences which 
attend them; or, in the language of 
the text, that © evil communications 
corrupt good manners.“ The truth 
of this oblervation. will be manifeſt, 
if we conſider the influence which a 
deſire of unitation, and a fear of of- 
fending naturally have upon the minds 
of youth ; if we obſerve the ſtrength 
of vicious habits ; or, in the laſt Place, 
if we appeal to facts. | | 

The propenſity to imitation, by 
which all mankind are in ſome degree 
governed, is more eſpecially concern- 
edi in forming the tempers and man- 
a —_ 
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ners of young perſons. Their imper- 
fect acquaintance with the nature of 
things and the cuſtoms of the world, 
and their diſpoſition to place confi- 
dence in all thoſe who have gained 
their affection, at once plainly prove, 
and fully account for the powerful in- 
fluence of this principle upon their 
minds. They cannot, therefore, aſ- 
ſociate with perſons of licentious cha- 
raters, without being in continual 
danger of taking the infection of their 
vices. 


And this danger is greatly increaſed, 
by a certain pliableneſs of temper, and 
fear of giving offence, which, amia- 
ble as it may in ſome views appear, 
is perhaps one of the moſt deſtructive 
inares to which youth are expoſed. 
We may appeal to their experience, 
whether they have not often done 
thoſe things, which they have in their 
hearts diſapproved, or neglected the 


performance 
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performance of good actions to which 
they have been ſtrongly inclined, 
through fear of being ridiculed and 
reproached by their companions and 
friends; whether a deſire of comply- 
ing with the humours, and conform- 
ing to the manners of others hath not 
frequently betrayed them into prac- 
tices directly contrary to the ſerious 
judgment, and even the preſent incli- 
nation, of OT own minds. 


There is indeed a timidity and 
cowardice in this conduct, which is 
highly deſerving of cenſure. For, 
why do we boaſt of our reaſonable na- 
ture, if, with all the weakneſs, though 
without the innocence of ſheep, we 
follow wherever the firſt leader points 
the way? Doth it become creatures 
capable of conſideration and reflection, 
to lay aſide their reaſon and conſcience 
in the conduct of life, and give them- 


ſelves up to be governed by the falſe 
taſte 
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taſte and caprice of others? It may 
perhaps be faid, in excuſe for this ſpe- 
cies of folly, that we often ' ſee the 
rich and great, thoſe with whom we 
are connected, and on whom we have 
conſiderable dependence, and even our 
moſt intimate aflociates and deareſt 
friends, on whoſe affection and eſteem 
we place the higheſt value, allowing 
themſelves in irregular and vicious 
practices; and that to reſiſt tempta- 
tions hke theſe requires uncommon 
reſolution and fortitude. And it is 
granted, that theſe are difficulties 
which frequently occur in life ; and 
that the man who 1s inflexible to ill, 
and reſolutely good, may ſometimes 
offend thoſe whom he could with to 
pleaſe. But ſuppoſe the worſt imagi- 
nable conſequences ; ſuppoſe that your 
vicious acquaintance will exclude you 
from their ſociety and friendſhip ; can 
you not find others, whoſe wiſdom 
and goodneſs will render them much 

| of more 
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more ſafe, agreeable, and uſeful com- 
panions? And if, by reſolutely re- 
fuſing to follow them in their vicious 
_ excefles, you ſhould loſe any worldly 

advantage, will you not be amply re- 
compenſed, by enjoying the peaceful 
reflections of your own minds, and the 
approbation of your wiſe and virtuous 
friends? It is, however, far from be- 
ing certain, that this conduct will de- 
prive you, either of the good opinion, 
or the friendly aſſiſtance, of thoſe who 
are the greateſt libertines in practice. 
If any man expects to gain their e- 
ſeem, by complying with their ſolici- 
tations, he will find himſelf greatly 
deceived. For, when they have pre- 
vailed upon you to forſake the path of 
virtue, and paſs with them through 
all the ſcenes of intemperance and ini- 
quity, they will triumph over their 
unhappy victim, boaſt of their con- 
queſt, and expoſe your weakneſs to the 


world. 3 if you ſteadfaſtly 
reſiſt 
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reſiſt their. importunity, and hold faſt 
your integrity, though you may ſuffer 
the deriſion of their tongues, you 
will be ſecure of the ſecret approba- 
tion of their hearts. And they will of- 
ten be ſo honeſt to themſelves, and to 
the virtuous character, as to applaud 
Fand vindicate it, though at the fame 
time they condemn their own. 


This complying temper is then a 
culpable weakneſs ; and the advice 


of the wiſe ſon of Sirach, with re- 


gard to it, deſerves our ſerious con- 
ſideration : Be not aſhamed when is 
« concerneth thy ſoul; for there is a 
« ſhamewhich bringeth ſin, and theres 
« aſhame which is glory and grace. Ac- 
«* cept no man's perſon againſt thy 
* ſoul, and let not the reverence of 
“any man cauſe thee to fall.” This 
is however a weakneſs, to which young 
perſons are peculiarly ſubjet, and 
which 1s one principal groynd of the 

1 danger 
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| danger to which they expoſe them- 


ſelves, when they venture to aſſociate 
with perſons of immoral and licenti- 
ous characters. It is becauſe © the 
fear of man bringeth a ſnare,” that 
we ſo frequently ſee the obſervation of 
the text verified : © Evil communica- 
c tzons corrupt good manners.” 


This obſervation may be farther il- 
luſtrated, by conſidering the power of 
evil habits. When men firſt venture 
among vicious companions, they ge- 
nerally determine to be upon their 
guard, and to follow them only ſo 

far as prudence and virtue will per- 

mit; and imagine that they ſhall be 
able to leave them, whenever they ſee 

occaſion.— The groſſeſt and moſt fatal 
deluſion in the world! Where is the 
man who can ſay, that he hath cho- 

ſen the licentious and prophane for his 
familiar aſſociates, and hath preſerved 
his good principles unſhaken, his mo- 

rals 
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rals untainted? If a man cannot re- 
frain from joining himſelf to their ſo- 
ciety, how ſhould he have reſolution 
to abſtain from following their exam- 
ple? Or if he once ſuffer himſelf to 
be led aſtray by them, what probabr- 
lity is there, that he will be able to 
force his retreat through all the oppo- 
ſition of ridicule and contempt; to re- 


ſtrain his inflamed paſſions; to con- 


quer his growing evil habits, and to 
return to the paths of honour and 


virtue? After having been long inured 


to vicious irregularities, is it likely 
that he ſhould be willing to ſubmit his 
actions to be governed by the rules of 
virtue? 


Experience proves, that long habits 
of vice pervert the judgment, and vi- 
tiate the taſte; and that the human 
mind may poſſibly be ſo blinded by 
corrupt ailections, as to call evil good, 
and good evil, and may become ſo en- 
layed to vice, as (figuratively ſpeak- 


Ty ing) 
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ing) to be as incapable of reforma- 
tion, as © the Ethiopian of changing 
„his ſkin, or the Leopard his ſpots.” 


A man of the niceſt ſenſe of honour 
and virtue, who would-ſhudder at the 
thought of being guilty of the vices 
- Which he ſees practiſed in the world, 

may gradually loſe the good impreſ- 
1 fions of education, and his moſt deli- 

cate moral feelings, and may fink in- 
lt to the depths of wickedneſs. And 
1 there is nothing, which is ſo likely to 
| produce theſe unhappy effects, as evil 
1 company. If by any means a man 
. becomes, for a time, a companion of 
perſons of licentious principles and 
manners; eſpecially if they be of the 
f ſame age and rank with himſelf; if 
WW! they be free, generous and good-na- 
tured ; if they be poſſeſſed of an eaſy 
and infinuating addreſs, and appear 
influenced by friendſhip and reſpect; 
what will be the conſequence ? He will 
have 
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have frequent and powerful tempta- 
tions to vice caſt in his way; he will 
ſee it repreſented in a pleaſing light, 
and by degrees, begin to think favou- 
rably concerning it ; he will then, pro- 
bably, be perſuaded to make ſome 
faint and wreſolute advances towards 
the path of folly ; with faltering, trem- 
bling, and half retracted ſteps, he wall 
enter the forbidden way : he will not 
be able, at firſt, to proceed, without a 
thouſand ſtruggles; the inward re- 
proaches of his mind will ſpread a 
thouſand virtuous bluſhes over his 
face: but by continuing to affociate 
with men of bad character, the beft 
principles of his ſoul will gradually 
loſe their power ; he will daily become 
leſs ſenſible of the deformity and dan- 
ger of vice ; *till at length, by repea- 
ted acts of wickedneſs, his ſcruples 
will vaniſh ; his fears will be diſſipa- 
ted; his heart will be hardened; and 
he will proceed from one vice to ano- 

| ther, 
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ther, till he arrives at a dreadful pre- 


eminence in wickedneſs. Thus do evil 
communications moſt certainly and 
fatally corrupt good manners! 


In the laſt place, the truth of this 
obſervation is evident from facts. 
Which of us cannot recollect in- 
ſtances, within the circle of our own 


acquaintance, of perſons Who have 


been deluded, corrupted, ruined, by 
the choice of licentious and vici- 
ous companions? Perhaps ſome of us 
have ſeen thoſe, who were dear to us, 
in early life, on account of their mo- 
deſty, diligence, piety, ſincerity, and 
friendſhip; with whom we hoped 
long to have enjoyed the pleaſures of 
a virtuous intunacy ; who have been 
unexpectedly caught in this deſtructive 
ſnare. Perhaps, we have ſeen their 
native innocence changed into licenti- 
ouſneſs; their piety into prophaneneſs; 
ne their e into idle extrava- 


gance: 
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gance: they have treated our friend: 
ſhip with contempt and deriſion; and 
we have been obliged, for our own 
ſafety and reputation, to forſake their 
ſociety. How many diſtreſſed parents 
may be found, who are weeping over 


a diſobedient and profligate child, and, 


with grief, aſcribing his ruin to evil 
company! There was a time when 
his amiable diſpoſitions were the joy 
of their hearts, and when they looked 
forward. with a pleaſing hope, to the 
ſeaſon when he ſhould be the comfort 
of their advanced age. The conſtancy 
and pleafure with which he then at- 
tended upon religious inſtitutions z 
the tenderneſs and compaſſion with 


which he beheld objects of diſtreſs, _ 


and the chearfulneſs with which he 
relieved them; the readineſs with 
which he performed every office of fili- 
al duty; the care and diligence with 
which he treaſured up uſeful ſtores of 
knowledge, and maxims of prudence; 
and 
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and the generous openneſs, manly 


thoughtfulneſs, and innocent chear. 


fulneſs which he diſcovered, then gave 


them inexpreſlible ſatisfaction, and fi. 


led them with the moſt flattering ex- 
pectations. But he enters the world, 
unſuſpecting, incautious, confident, 
He mingles, before he is aware, with 
young perſons of licentious manners, 
and, without being apprehenſive of 


danger, follows wherever they lead 


him. He goeth (as Sclomon exprel- 
* ſeth it) like an ox to the ſlaughter, 
« and as a bird haſteth to the ſnare, 


« and knoweth not that it is for his 


< life.” By degrees, the pious and 
affectionate inſtructions and admoni- 
tions of his parents and friends are 
forgotten; the good impreſſions of his 
education are effaced ; and he ſinks in- 


to a courſe of licentiouſneſs, and 2 


Rate of inſenſibility. His parents ob- 
ſerve and lament his degeneracy, with 
unavailing and, perhaps, deſpiſed tears; 
| they 
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they ſee their unwearied labours loſt, 
their tender affection lighted, and 
their pleaſing hopes blaſted ; and they 
go down with ſorrow to the grave. 
Such are the fatal effects of evil com- 
pany. Look abroad into the world: 
obſerve ſome whoſe conſtitutions are 
impaired by intemperance and de- 
bauchery; others whoſe circumſtances 
are ſo embarraſſed, that they know 
not what courſe to take; others who 

are obhged to ſubmit to the confine- | 
ment of a priſon, as a puniſhment for 
their irregularities ; and others chain- 
ed in dungeons, juſt ready to receive, 
from the hand of juſtice, the deſert of 
their crimes. Aſk all theſe, what was 
the firſt ſtep towards their preſent un- 
happy ftate ; it is probable that moſt 
of them will tell you—bad company. 


What further arguments do we need 
to evince the truth of the Apoſtle's 
obſervation, Evil communications 

corrupt 
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corrupt good manners?” Or, how 


can I more properly addreſs you, in 


the concluſion of this diſcourſe, than 
in the words with which this obſer- 
ſation is introduced; Be not de- 
. < ceived.” 


| Perhaps thoſe who wiſh to ſeduce 
you from the path of virtue, and to 


make you partners in their wicked- 
neſs, may for a time aſſume the air of 


ſobriety and friendſhip. They may be 
careful, at firſt, not to ſhock your ſen- 
ſibility; and may, perhaps, diſcover, 
in your preſence, little more than that 
innocent chearfulneſs, to which you 
have been accuſtomed. They may pro- 
feſs the higheſt reſpect for you, and on- 
ly defire to ſhew their friendſhip, by 
conducting you to a few innocent plea- 
ſures, from which the unneceſſary re- 
ſtraints of education have debarred 
you. But be not deceived ; for (to 
allude to the figurative language of 

our 
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our ſaviour) « though they come to 
« you 1n ſheep's cloathing, inwardly 
they are ravening wolves.” How- 
ever fairly they may addreſs you; in 
whatever pleaſing diſguiſe they may 
appear; be aſſured their deſign is to 
rob you of your character, your in- 
nocence, and your peace. If ſin- 
ners, then, entice you, conſent not: 
« walk not in the way with them; 
« refrain your feet from their paths 
neither deſire to be with them, left 
« ye learn their ways, and get a ſnare 
« to your ſouls. Enter not into the 
path of the wicked, and go not in 
the way of evil men; avoid it, paſs 
not by it. turn from it, and paſs 
* 3 | 


Be not deceived by the vain imagi- 
nation, that you ſhall be able to aſſo- 
ciate with ſuch perſons, and ſtill re- 
tain your integrity. This is an ima- 
gination, by which thouſands have 

Q been 
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been lulled into ſecurity, and betrayed 
into vice and ruin. Truſt not your vir- 
tue, I beſeech you, on ſo precarious a 
foundation. If the innocent man, with 
all the advantages of a religious educa- 
tion and good habits, finds it difficult 
to reſiſt the numerous and powerful 
temptations, which neceſſarily furround 
him; think what muſt be the conditi- 
on ef him who, not content with the 
trials of his virtue, which unavoida- 
bly fall in his way, placeth himſelf in 
the midſt of new difficulties, and, 
with the higheſt preſumption, meets 
temptations which he might eaſily 
| have avoided. © Can a man take fire 
& jn his boſom and not be burnt ?” Do 
you imagine it poſſible to be the con- 
ſtant companions of men of corrupt 
morals ; to expoſe yourſelves to their 
artful anſinuations, the influence of 
their example, and the force of their 
wit and raillery; with all the natural 
ardour of youth, to place yourſelves 


in the way of thoſe allurements, by 
| which 
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which thouſands have been undone; 
and {till retain your purity and inno- 


cence? If integrity and virtue were 
things of little conſequence, I would 


bid you, for once, try the experiment. 
But reputation and honour, upright- 
neſs and purity, a peaceful conſcience, 
and everlaſting happineſs, are too im- 
portant to be trifled: with: and there 
is little reaſon to renew an experiment, 


which thouſands have already made 


to their coſt. Let it then fuffice, that 
you have ſeen the fatal effects of evil 
company in others. Preſume not to 
venture yourſelves in the way of that 
infection, by which ſuch multitudes 
have been deſtroyed. If you value the 
eſteem of the wiſe and good around 
you; if you deſire to preſerve the af- 
tection, and not to deſtroy the peace 
of your virtuous friends; if you 
would not give up every valuable in- 
tereſt, both in this world, and that 


which is to come; © have no fellow-- . 
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&« ſhip with the unfruitful works of 
« darkneſs,” but ſay concerning all 
the workers of iniquity, O my ſoul, 
& come not thou into their ſecret ; un- 
« to their aſſembly, mine honour, be 
not thou united.“ ' 


In the choice of your intimate com- 
panions and friends, exerciſe great 
caution and prudence, Let them be 
poſſeſſed of a good underſtanding and 
a love of knowledge; that you may 
always find inſtruction and improve- 


ment in their converſation. Let them 
be perſons of a thoughtful and conſi- 
derate turn of mind ; that they may 
be able to adviſe, admoniſh, and re- 
prove you, as occaſion may require. 
Let them be endued with a natural 
generolity of temper, and ſenſibility 
of heart; that their attachment to 
you may be lincere, diſintereſted, and 
inviolable. And, above all, let their 
morals be uncorrupted, and their cha- 

| | rattert 
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racters unblemiſhed; that their exam- 
ple, inſtead of betraying you into 
vice, may encourage and aſſiſt your 
progreſs in the path of virtue. Seek 
for perſons who are poſſeſſed of ſuch 
qualifications as theſe; and having 
found, tried, and approved them, 
make them the friends of your heart; 
delight in their converſation ; place 
confidence in their integrity; and ſe- 
cure their affection by all the kind of- 
tices in your power: for, remember, 
* He that walketh with wiſe men 
« ſhall be wiſe ; but a companion of 
* fools ſhall be deſtroyed.” 
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SERMON VIII. 
THE DUTY OF THE RICH. 


SERMON VIII. 


PHILIPPIANS W. 22. 


I know how to abound. 


APPY indeed was the Apoſtle, 
who could, with truth, make 
this declaration concerning himſelf ! 


For the honour of chriſtianity, for the 


ſake of mankind, it were to be wiſh- 
ed. that all who abound could adopt 
the ſame language. We ſhould not 
then ſee thoſe who profeſs to learn of 
him that was meek and lowly of heart, 
and to ſet their affections on things 
above, looking down upon their poor- 
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er brethren with inſolence and diſdain, 
and boaſting themſelves in the abun- 
dance of their riches, as if they hoped 
to live for ever, and not ſee corrup- 
tion: We ſhould not then ſee the 
bounties of providence, which are 
given us for our pleaſure and advan- 
tage, waſted, abuſed, trampled under 
foot, by riot, intemperance, and de- 
bauchery : We ſhould not then ſee 
hunger and diſtreſs waiting at the 
door of plenty, and, at laſt, ſent away 
without ſo much as partaking of the 
crumbs which fall from the table ; ho- 
neſt induſtry groaning under the grie- 
vous burden of oppreſſion ; and hum- 
ble modeſt merit buried in obſcurity, 
without reward, without encourage- 
ment, without ſupport. Such ſcenes 
as theſe would no longer afflict our 
_ fight, if the happy art, which chniſtia- 
nity teacheth, and whuch its great 
Apoſtle had learned, were univerſally 
* and practiſed; if all whom 
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| heaven hath bleſſed with riches * knew 
« how to abound. * 


There are, perhaps, few who have 

modeſty and humility enough to think 
themſelves unacquainted with this art, 
or to ſuſpect, that, if they were ad- 
vanced to a-more conſpicuous and af- 


fluent ſtation, they ſhould not be able 


to appear in it with dignity, and to 
diſcharge the duties of it with reputa- 
tion and ſucceſs. We ſhall, I believe, 
feldom find a perſon who would not 
be willing to have his virtue put to 
this trial, or who would enter upon it 
with any great degree of diffidence. 


It is, however, far from being fo 
eaſy a matter as may generally be ſup- 
poſed, to preſerve our innocence a- 
midſt the ſnares of proſperity, and to 
anſwer all the demands which honour, 
benevolence, virtue, and religion will 


have upon us, in an exalted ſphere of 
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life. Our Saviour hath given us a 
moſt ſtriking repreſentation of the dif- 
ficulties which attend a ſtate of eaſe 
and abundance, and inſtructed us to 


_ exerciſe the utmoſt caution and dili- 


gence in ſuch circumſtances, by ſay- 
ing; It is eaſier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than 
for 2 rich man to enter into the 
< kingdom of heaven.” Thoſe there- 
fore who, through the good provi- 
dence of God, not only have a ſuffici- 
ency for the ſupport of life, but are 
able to command many of its conve- 
niencies and elegancies, and who, ac- 
cording to their rank in life, what- 
ever it may be, live in plenty (for all 
ſuch may properly be ſaid to abound) 

will ſuffer me to put them in remem- 
brance of the manner in which they 
ought to behave, in the midſt of their 


abundance. F 


And 
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And, in the firſt Hh thoſe who 
« know how to abound,” will not ſuf. 
fer the increaſe oi their wealth to fill 
them with pride a. d ſelf-ſufficiency, 
« nor think of themſelves more highly 
« than they ought to think.” Ik is a 
mark of a little and weak mind, for 


2 man to be elevated above meaſure 


on the advancement of his fortune; 
as if all real merit conſiſted in an 


abundance of gold and ſilver; or, 28 


if ſucceſs in buſineſs were a certain 
proof of the peculiar approbation and 
favour of heaven. A wiſe man knows, 
and a good man feels, that, how much 
ſoever he may be careſſed, fawned 
upon, and flattered by his dependents; ; 


how greatly ſoever the ſplendor . of 


dreſs, equipage, and external ſhew, 
may dazzle the eyes of the multitude, 
and render him the object of their ad- 
miration and applauſe ; he hath no 
real merit, but that which is ſeated in 


his heart, and which. would remain : 


1 unim- 
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. 45 he were ftripped of all 
his pomp, and cloathed in rags: that 
with the diſcerning few, in his own 
impartial reflections, and before the 
righteous judge of men, all the dil. 
guiſes of wealth and greatneſs, are 
« leſs than nothing and vanity.” He 
ſees that with regard to the honours 
and treaſures of the world, © all things 
« happen alike to all, and there is one 
ic event to the righteous and the wick- 
« ed.” If therefore © he is made rich, 
4 and the glory of his houſe is increa- 
« ſed,” he is not © yainly puffed up,” 
imagining himſelf to be ſomething, 
« when he is nothing.“ He wears all 
the ornaments of his exalted ſtation 
with a modeſt and graceful eaſe, and 
crowns them all with the faireſt gem 
which can adorn even * itſelf— 
humility. 


Further, Thoſe who © know how 
* to abound,” will not ſuffer their 
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wealth to gain too firm an hold upon 
their affections, or form too high ex- 
pectations of happineſs from it. 
« When riches increaſe they will not 
« ſet their hearts upon them; They 
will not ſay unto the gold, © Thou 
art my hope,” or unto fine gold, 
« Thou art my confidence.” There 
is nothing of which we have more 


frequent and convincing proofs, than 


of the inſuſſiciency of riches to make 


us happy. We daily fee that no- 


worldly poſſeſſions can finooth the 
brow of care, give eaſe to a pained 
body, or heal a wounded ſpirit. We 
often behold thoſe who have been 
moſt earneſt, and, moſt ſucceſsful, in 
their purſuit after wealth, ſuddenly 
deprived of their dearly purchaſed, 


and highly valued ſtores. And we 
are certain, that however fortunate 


we may have been in gaining or pre- 
ſerving riches, the day will ſoon ar- 
rive, when we muſt leave them all 
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behind us. It is, therefore, a leſſon 
of wiſdom, as well as of piety, © that 
« thoſe who are rich in this world, 
% ſhould not truſt in uncertain riches, 
e but in the living God, who giveth 
<« us richly all things to enjoy.“ 

. Thoſe who know how to abound,” 
will, likewiſe, be careful to enjoy the 
bounties of providence with modera- 
tion and temperance. The Almighty 
hath not, indeed, ſet before us the 
feaſt of nature, like the fabled cup of 
Tantalus, to fill us with perpetual de- 
fire, without giving us leave to taſte 
of it. He doth not make our table 2 
ſnare to us, by putting the means of 
gratification into our hands, only to 
try our reſolution in refraining from 
the uſe of them. Our wiſe and mer- 
ciful father is incapable of ſuch con- 
duct; and far be it from his offspring 
to Aare him thus fooliſhly ! What 
ever our maker hath given us we may, 
we 
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we ought to enjoy. To taſte all the 
pleaſures, which every object, and 
every creature around us is capable of 
affording, is to conform to the will of 


him who. beſtowed them all. 


But let it be remembered, that it is 
our wiſdom and intereſt, and therefore 
our duty, not blindly to follow the 
impulſe of appetite and paſſion, but 
to employ our reaſon in directing us 

to ſuch a uſe of the good things of 
= as ſhall render them, on the 
whole, moſt advantageous to ns. An 
attention to this maxim will ſoon con- 
vince us, that all thoſe exceſſive ani- 
mal indulgencies, which tend to in- 
jure our health, impair our under- 
ſtandings, deſtroy our characters, or 


deprive us of an opportunity of uſing 


our poſſeſſions for the benefit of 0- 
thers, are fooliſh and criminal. And 
this is equally true with reſpect to 
thoſe exceſſes, which ariſe from pride, 
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into inextricable difficulties. 
who indulge this ridiculous and per- 
nicious diſpoſition, are as far from. 
having learned the art of abounding, 


bound will carefully avoid theſe er- 
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luxury, and ambition. That undiſ- 
tinguiſhing and blind reſpect, which 


mankind have been accuſtomed to pay 


to external appearances, and that de- 
ſire of being thought of importance 
in the world, which is natural to the 


human heart, have often led weak 


minds to aim at things much above 
their reach. By endeavouring to make 


an appearance, which they have nei- 


ther had fortune nor ceconomy to ſup- 
port, they have frequently deprived 


themſelves of thoſe pleaſures which 
they might innocently and prudently 


have enjoyed, and plunged themſelves 
Thoſe 


as thoſe who abuſe the bounties of 
heaven, and waſte their ſubſtance in 
riot, drunkenneſs, and debauchery. 
But the man who knows how to a- 


Tors, 
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rors, and will enjoy his abundance, in 


ſuch a manner as will tend to enliven 


his ſpirits, and fit him for the duties 


and pleaſures of ſocial life; will leave 
him power and inclination to employ 
2 proper portion of his ſubſtance in 
works of charity; and will diſpoſe 


him more heartily to give thanks to 


the Author of all good for his mer- 


cies. And, by this means, he will at 


once extract from his poſſeſſions the 
pleaſures of ſenſible indulgence, of ſo- 
cial enjoyment, of benevolence and of 


piety. 


Let us, in the next place confider 
the duties of thoſe who abound, which 


reſpect the Supreme Being, © the fa- 


ther of mercies, and the giver of 


every good gift.“ 


The ſentiment which ought, donbt- 


teſs, to prevail above all others, in the 
hearts of thoſe who abound, is reli- 


gious 
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gious gratitude. The pooreſt and mof 
wretched of the ſons of men are not 
without ſufticient ground for thank- 
fulneſs. How reaſonable then is it, 
that thoſe who enjoy not only the ne- 
ceſlary ſupports, but the conveniencie: 
and gratifications of life, in a degree 
vaſtly ſuperior to thouſands of their 
fellow creatures, ſhould abound in love 
and gratitude to the author of all their 
enjoyments! The leaſt reflection muſt 
convince us, that we have nothing but 
what we have received; that if we are 
diſtinguiſhed from our brethren, it is 
God who hath made us to differ; and 
that ſuperior enjoy ments call for higher 
degrees of thankfulneſs, and more joy» 
ful ſongs of praiſe. If therefore we 
conſider the peculiar motives to grati- 
titude and devotion which ariſe from 
a ſtate of affluence, we ſhall naturally 
expect the moſt ſhining examples of 
piety, among thoſe who fill up the 
higher ſtations of life. And yet, alas: 
Mz: how 
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how numerous are the facts which 
contradict this expectation! How of- 
ten do we ſee, that when men © have 
« eaten and are full, and have built 
« yoodly houſes, and dwelt therein, 
« they forget the God who made 
them, and lightly eſteem the rock 
« of their ſalvation! How frequently 
do thoſe, who have poured out their 
prayers to the Almighty in the day of 
diſtreſs, forſake him in the time of 


their profperity* 


If we enquire into the reaſon why 
the tribute of religious gratitude, which 
is ſo indiſputably due, and which the 
pious mind finds it ſo natural and eaſy 
to pay, to the beſt of all beings, is ſo 
frequently with-held by thoſe from 
whom it might be firſt expected; we 
ſhall find that pride, preſumption, in- 
conſideration, and the cares and plea- 
ſures of life, all concur to produce 
this effect. The temptations to a dif- 


re gard. 
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regard of the Supreme Being, which 
attend a ſtate of proſperity, are, in- 
deed, ſo numerous and powerful, that 
thoſe who have the reſolution and 
goodneſs to withſtand them and, in 
this ſituation, to maintain a becoming 
ſenſe of the providence and govern- 
ment of God, may juſtly be ſaid to 
„ know how to abound.” 


Piety likewiſe requires, that thoſe 
who are in affluent circumſtances, 
ſho ald confider themſelves as entruſted 
by Gad with important talents, for 
which they muſt give an account, and 
ſhould a& as faithful ſtewards of the 
manitold bounties of his providence, 
It is the wiſe appointment of heaven, 
that no. man ſheuld live to himſelf, 
but that all, in their reſpective ſtations, 
ſhould contribute their part towards 
the public good. Thoſe, therefore, to 
whom God hath given a large portion 


of the * things of life, ſhould con- 
ſider, 
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{ ſider, that they are anſwerable to their 


Lord, for the truſt which he hath re- 
poſed in them; and that they can 
have no reaſon to expect his approba- 
tion, if they appropriate the talents 
committed to them ſolely to their own 
uſe; if they neglect to exert them- 
ſelves for the ſervice of their fellow- 
creatures, 1n proportion to the capa- 
cities and opportunities, which their 
ſuperior fortune and rank m life afford 
them. It is a maxim of equity, that 
to whom much is given, of them much 
ſhould be required. But the particu- 
lar improvement, which it may rea- 
ſonably be expected that thoſe who a- 
bound ſhould make of their truſt, will 
more fully appear, by conſidering their 
duty, as it reſpects their fellow. crea- 
tures. | 


Now, thoſe who know how to a- 
bound will _ undoubtedly avoid all 
naughty, i injurious, and oppreſſive be- 
haviour 
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haviour towards their inferiors. Pride 
and ignorance may ſometimes lead the 
rich and great to forget the common 
relation which ſubſiſts between man 
and man, as they have all one father, 
and to treat their poorer brethren with 
diſdain and contempt, as if they were 
beings of an inferior order. Nay their 
minds may be ſo totally vitiated and 
depraved ; ſo entirely diveſted of every 
ſentiment of humanity and compaſ- 
fion ; that they may become capable 
of incralag thoſe burdens, which na- 
ture would have taught them to leſſen, 
and, as far as poſſible, to remove. 
But ſuch a temper and behaviour as 
this is an undoubted proof, either that 
a man hath riſen from a low ſtation 
of life to wealth and power, which 
he knows not how to uſe and enjoy, 
or that he is under the dominion of 
thoſe baſe and felfiſh paſſions, which 
are a diſgrace to the exalted rank in 


* he happens to be born. Thoſe 
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who are poſſeſſed of true , greatneſs 
of ſoul will conſider all mankind as 
by nature upon a level with them- 
ſelves. and be. ſenſible, that a poor 
man may have as much real goodneſs 
of heart and excellence of character, 
and may ſtand as high in the eſtgem 
of that being, who © judgeth not by 
« outward appearance, but judgeth 
« righteous , judgment, as thoſe who 
« make the greateſt figure in the 
« world.” They will be fo far from 
inſulting and deſpiling the needy, 
that they will do all in their power 
to render their condition tolerable and 
eaſy, by treating them with mildneſs 
and gentleneſs, courteſy and kindneſs. 
They will not only carefully avoid all 
abuſes of their power, to the injury 
of their inferiors, but will take delight 
in employing their abundance, for the 
relief and aſſiſtance of the deſtitute and 
afflicted. 


8 ST 
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If we look no further than our own 
intereſt, and only enquire what is the 
moſt prudent and advantageous uſe of 
riches, we ſhall find that no man 
knows how to abound, but he who 
employs them for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. For a proof of this, 
we may appeal to the experience of 
the humane and compaſſionate. You, 
whoſe hearts and hands are always 
open to works of charity and kind- 
neſs, and who employ frugality and 
prudence as handmaids to benevolence, 
ſay, whether the pleaſure which you 
have felt, when you have ſent away the 
poor and needy from your door re- 
freſhed and comforted ; when you 
have ſought out the obſcure retreat 
of humble want, and filent affliction, 
and granted them a ſeaſonable and un- 
ſolicited relief ; when you have ten- 
derly pitied, and generouſly aſſiſted 
ſuch as had been involved in unavoid- 


able difficulties ; when you have con- 
tributed 
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tributed to the ſupport and encou- 
ragement of honeſt induſtry; or when 


you have eſpouſed and defended the 


cauſe of the injured and oppreſſed, 


or the fatherleſs and the widow ; fay, 
whether the pleaſure which you have 
felt, in ſuch acts of liberality, hath 
not been infinitely ſuperior to all the 
gratifications of ambition and pride, of 
luxury and extravagance, of riot and 
intemperance ? Hath not the perfor- 
mance of humane and generous ac- 


tions filled your hearts with unſpeak- 


able ſatisfaction and delight? Nay, 
may we not ſtill farther appeal even to 
the man, who is governed by ſelfiſh 
and avaricious principles, and who is 
generally blind to the calamities and 
deaf to the intreaties of his fellow- 
creatures, whether, when compaſſion 
and charity have made a tranſient viſit 


to his heart, and prompted him to 
ſome uncommon act of generoſity, he 


hath not been better pleaſed with him- 
S 2 ſelf, 
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ſelf, and ſpent the day; which hath 
been thus diſtinguiſhed, more chear- 
fully, than on any other occaſion 
whatſoever. 


Suppoſe yourſelves ſtripped of all 
your preſent poſſeſſions, and reduced 
to a ſtate of dependence, want, and 
mifery ; what kind of reflections 
would you with to be able to make, 
on ſuch a reverſe of fortune? Would 
they not be ſuch as theſe ? © When 
tc the ear heard me then it bleſſed me; 
<« and when the eye ſaw me, it gave 
ct witneſs to me, becauſe I delivered 
ce the poor that cried, and the father- 
& jeſs and him that had none to help 
« him. The bleſſing of him that was 
« ready to periſh' came upon me, and 
« I cauſed the widow's heart to ſing 
« for j joy. I was eyes to the blind, 
« and feet was I to the lame; I was a 
ce father to the poor, and the cauſe 
* which I knew not, I ſearched ont.” 

Ima- 
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Imagine yourſelves in the preſence 


of God, the judge of all, to receive 
the final reward of your actions: 
would you not, in theſe circumſtances, 
rejoice to reflect that you have been 
rich in good works, ready to diſtri- 
* bute, willing to communicate, lay- 


ing up in ſtore for yourſelves a good 


« foundation againit the time to come, 
« that you might lay hold on eternal 
life? Would you not eſteem it an 
unſpeakable happineſs, to have a ſe- 
ries of humane and benevolent actions, 
which you have performed towards 
your fellow - creatures on earth, 
brought to light and applauded by 
your judge, and to be admitted into 
the everlaſting habitations of good 
men, who © reſt from their labours, 
„and whoſe works follow them ?”” 
If then thou haſt abundance, give 
« alms accordingly ; ſo ſhalt thou lay 
up a good treaſure. for thyſelf againſt 
the day of neceſſity.” 

5 On 
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On the whole, the ſum of our du- 
ty, in a ſtate of proſperity and affly- 
ence, is this; To be humble, mode- 
rate and temperate; not to truſt in 
uncertain riches; to receive them 

with gratitude as the gifts of heaven, 
and improve them as talents commit- 
fed to our care by the great Lord of 
all; to abſtain from pride, injuſtice, 
and oppreſſion; and to delight in do- 
ing all the kind offices in our power 

If we attentively obſerve and practiſe 
theſe rules, we may with propriety 
adopt the language of the Apoſtle; 
4 know how to abound.” And when 
we ſhall hereafter be called to give an 
account of our truſt, we ſhall receive 
this delightful ſentence of approba- 
tion, Well done good and faithful 
« ſervants ! enter ye into the Joy of 
your Lord!“ 


That we may all be thus approved, 
way God of his infinite mercy grant 
SERM 0 N 
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ſe ON THE TEMPER OF CHRIST, 


Melius homines exemplis docentur. 
| PLIN, 
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PHILIPPTANS u. 5. 


Let this mind be in you which was alſo 
in Chriſt Jeſus. 


HE real merit of every character 

is to be determined ſolely by the 
temper of the mind. The ſplendors 
of an exalted ſtation, and the gratifi- 
cations and luxuries which wealth 
procures, may attract our admiration 
and excite our envy. Supenority and 
dominion may command the external 
marks of deference and ſubmiſſion. 


Uncommon ſtrength of underſtanding, 
or 
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or ſurprizing powers of genius, may 
entitle a man to our reſpect, and lead 
us to value him, as an agrecable com- 
panion and a uſeful member of ſocie- 

But it is only the genuine vir- 
tues of the heart, manifeſted by a 
courſe of laudable and worthy actions, 
which can engage our eſteem and love. 
The moſt liberal endowments of na- 
ture, the moſt complete accompliſh- 
ments of art, and the largeſt gifts of 
fortune, without a good heart, are no- 
thing. Whereas, uprightneſs of in- 


tention, generolity and benevolence 


of diſpoſition, and virtuous habits of 
mind, will give a man real worth, 
though every thing elſe be wanting. 
For, in the judgment of impartial rea- 
_ ſon, and in the fight of Almighty 

God, the mind alone is the ſtandard 
of the man. 


Meaſured by this ſtandard, how do 
ſome of the moſt renowned heroes of 
anti- 
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antiquity, whoſe names are immorta- 
lized in the records of glory, ſhrink 
away and diſappear! For, thoſe who 
could ſacrifice the happineſs of fami- 
lies, the peace and proſperity of ſtates, 
and even the lives of thouſands, at 
the ſhrine of ambition, whatever de- 
gree of valour or ſagacity they might 
boaſt, could ſurely have little preten- 
ſions to goodneſs of heart. Weighed 
in this balance, what multitudes of 
thoſe who have acquired the higheſt 
reputation for wiſdom and knowledge, 
will be found wanting ! For facts have 


alas! too frequently proved, that ami- 
able and virtuous diſpoſitions are not 


the certain and neceſſary offspring of 
an enlightened underſtanding. 


There is, however, a character, which 
will bear to be examined by this teſt, 
and which will appear upon examina- 
tion to have been poſſeſſed of the 
higheſt degrees of merit; I mean, the 
character 


character of Jeſus Chriſt. From the 
hiſtory of his life and death it is ma- 
nifeſt, that his heart was the ſeat of 
every amiable and worthy affection, 
and that, on this account, his exam- 
ple deſerves. our utmoſt reſpect, , and 
our conſtant and careful imitation. 
_ Particularly, we learn from the chriſ- 


tian hiſtory, 


In the firſt place, That the temper 
of Chriſt was humble. This was the 
part of his character, which the Apoſtle 
Paul particularly recommended to the 
Philippians in the text:“ Let this mind 
& be in you which was alſo in Chriſt 
“ Jeſus, who, being found in faſhion 
as a man, humbled himſelf, and be- 
« came obedient unto death, even the 
% death of the croſs.” His humility was 
manifeſted in all the actions of his life, 
and ſpread a peculiar grace and beau- 


ty over every other virtue which a- 
dorned his character. He ſubmitted 
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to all the inconveniencies of a lowly 
condition, without caſting an envious 
eye upon the riches and honours 
which others poſſeſſed. He performed 
offices of kindneſs towards thoſe a- 


round him, without aſſuming that 


haughtineſs of behaviour, with which 


too many are apt to treat thoſe on | 


whom they have conferred an obliga- 


tion. Inſtead of taking pains to ſpread 


abroad the fame of his mighty deeds, 
he frequently charged thoſe, who had' 
received the benefit of his healing 
power, to tell no man by what means 
they were made whole. Far from ſo- 
liciting and courting popular applauſe, 
he always ſeemed to deſpife it; and 
when his wonderfuh works extorted 
the acclamations of the multitude, or 
the praiſes of his friends, he was al- 
ways careful to remind them, that it 
was not he who did them, but his fa- 
ther that ſent him, When the two 
ſons of Zebedee, in the pride of their 

T hearts, 
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kearts, ſolicited for places of eminence 
in his kingdom, he rebuked their am- 
bition, by ſaying unto them, © Ye 
know not what ye aſk.” And when 
there was a ſtrife among his diſciples, 
which of them ſhould be accounted 
the greateſt, he ſharply reproved the 
proud and Jordly ſpirit which they diſ- 
covered, and taught them humility by 
referring them to his own example. 
Whether is greater, he that ſitteth 
at meat, or he that ſerveth? Is not 
© he that ſitteth at meat? But I am 


: « among you as he that ſerveth.“ 


And, to convince his diſciples, that 
there was no virtue. which was 
higher in his eſtimation, or which he 
was more deſirous they ſhould culti- 
vate, than humility ; juſt before his 
crucifixion he performed the ſervile 
office of waſhing their feet, and cloſed 
this ſtriking leſſon of condeſcenſion, 
by ſaying, © I have given you an ex- 
 & ample, that ye —_— do as I have 
« done 
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« done unto you.“ Thus did the life 
of Chriſt manifeſt his humility, and 
ſpeak this language to his followers, 
Learn of me, for I am lowly * 
heart.“ 


Farther, The temper of Chriſt was 
meek and peaceable. The general tenor 
of his doctrine, and the whole courſe 
of his life, refuted the malicious ac- 
cuſation, which was brought againſt ' 
him before P:/ate, that he ſtirred up 
the people. He inculcated, in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms, a peaceable and ſubmiſſive 
temper upon his diſciples. And, tho”. 
he met with inſults, which many 
would think abundantly ſufficient to 
excuſe and even to warrant reſent- 
ment, he never deviated, in his con- 
duct, from the doctrine which he 
taught. So far was he from encou- 
raging a ſpirit of inſurrection and re- 
bellion among the populace, that he 
—_ his followers, that his kingdom 

2 is was 
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was not of this world. When the 
Samaritans refuſed him entertainment, 


in -one of their villages, becauſe he 


was a Few, his diſciples, James and 
John, immediately reſented their con- 
duct, and would have called down the 
vengeance of heaven upon them. But 
Jeſus bore the affront with the great- 
eſt calmneſs ; and, inſtead of taking 
revenge upon his adverſaries, he thus 
reproved his friends for the vehemence 


of their reſentment; Ve know not 


« what manner of ſpirits ye are of.” 
When the officers came to him to 
make him priſoner, he neither made 
uſe of violent meaſares to deliver him- 
ſelf out of their hands, nor would ſuf- 
fer any of his diſciples to draw the 
ſword in his defence. One of them, 
from the abundance of his affection 
for his maſter, on this occaſion, ſtruck 
2 ſervant of the high prieſt, and ſmote 
off his ear; but Chriſt, inſtead of com- 
mending his zeal, rebuked his raſh- 

| 4 neſs, 
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neſs, and ſaid unto him, Put up 
« again thy ſword into its place.” 


But our Saviour's meekneſs was 
moſt illuſtriouſly ditplayed, in the laſt 
ſcenes of his life. Before Pilate he 
was falſly accuſed by his enemies. His 
judge, who was not under the preju- 
dices of the Fewiſh nation; from 
whom therefore he might have ex- 
pected an impartial judgment; tho" 
he ſaw and confefled his innocence, 

had not the fortitude to eſpouſe his 
cauſe and grant him a releaſe, but 
gave him up a ſacrifice to the preju- 
diced and enraged multitude. Yet, in 
the midſt of all this unjuſt and cruel 

treatment, Jeſus maintained an abſo- 

lute command over himſelf, and held 
his peace. Nay, at the cloſe of his 
| ſufferings, when his enemies treated 
him with ſcorn and contempt ; cloath- 
ing him in a purple robe; placing a 
crown of thorns on his head ; putting: 
A: 3 * 
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a reed in his hand; and hailing. him 
King of the Fews ; when they added 
cruelty and barbarity to their inſo- 
lence ; ſpitting upon him ; giving him 
vinegar and. gall to drink, and {mit- 
ing him on the head; in the midſt of 
all theſe inſults, he preſerved the com- 
poſure of his mind, and ſuffered not 
an angry word to fall from his lips. 
“When he was reviled, he de 
« not again; when he ſuffered he 
e threatened not; but committed him- 
« ſelf to him that judgethrighteoully,” 
He was led as a lamb to the ſlaugh- 
« ter; and, as a ſheep before her ſhear. 


« ers is dumb, ſo he. opened not his 


cc mouth. WM 


And as the temper of Chriſt was 


meek and gentle, ſo it was firm and 
heroic, When, in obedience to the 
will of his Father, he aſſumed the 
important character of the Savi- 
our of the world, hey was well aſſured, 
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from the nature of his undertaking, 
that he muſt be expoſed to continual 
labour and fatigue, reproach and per- 
ſecution. He knew that he muſt be 
deſpiſed and contemned by the great, 
hated and oppoſed by the prieſts, and 
abuſed and inſulted by the populace. 
He foreſaw that bonds, impriſonment, 
and death, muſt await him. Vet none 
of theſe things moved him, neither 
counted he his life dear unto him, 

that he might accompliſh his impor- 
tant and benevolent deſign. He fre- 
quently foretold his own death, with- 
out diſcovering the leaſt ſigns of timi- 
dity or cowardice. When he ſaw the 
malice of the prieſts, and the fury of 


the people, gathering like a thick cloud 


about him, and threatening his deſtruc- 
tion, he ſtill continued to fupport the 
character of a Teacher ſent from God, 
In the immediate proſpect of his laſt 
ſufferings, he converſed with his diſ- 
ciples with the greateſt compoſure 
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and chearfulneſs; he ſpoke concerning 


his death as a pleaſing event, and 
commanded his friends to rejoice, be- 
cauſe he was going to the Father. 
And though, juſt before the trying 


fcene, nature recoiled at the proſpect 


of the agonies which awaited him, his 
fortitude and piety ſoon enabled him 
to ſay ; The cup which my Father 
„ hath given me, ſhall I not drink 


c it?” When he was actually betray- 


ed by the artifice and treachery of Ju- 


das, with what calmneſs and ſerenity | 


did he give himſelf up into the hands 


of his enemies! with what unſhaken 


firmneſs of mind did he. appear before 
his judge! with what heroic fortitude 


did. he receive his ſentence of con- 
demnation, and procced to the place 
of his execution! and when nature, 


wearied out with torture, at length 
funk under its burden, with what ſa- 


cred triumph did he fay, “ It is finiſh- 


ed,” and give up the ghoſt!” : To 


fee 
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ſee the Saviour of the world thus 
ſtruggling with affliction, pain, and 
death, in their moſt dreadful forms, 
and, by the aids of conſcious inno- 
cence, benevolence and piety, riſing 
ſuperior to them all, how inſtructive, 
how animating the fight! Who can 
behold it, without ſaying, © Worthy 
« is the Lamb that was ſlain, to re- 
« ceive blefling, and honour, and glo- 
« ry, and power?“ 


But we may obſerve further, that: 
the temper of Chriſt was humane and 
generous, Benevolence was the ruling 
principle of his heart, and it was the 
chief buſineſs of his life to do good. 
He devoted himſelf entirely to the 
ſervice of mankind, and employed all 
the powers with which he was endued 
for their advantage. The afflictions 
and pains of body to which they are 
ſubject engaged a conſiderable ſhare 


of his attention, and he went about, 
healing 
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healing all manner of ſickneſs, and 


all manner of diſeaſes among the peo- 


ple. He never beheld a brother in 
diſtreſs, without feeling his heart melt 


with pity towards him, and being diſ- 
poſed to aſſiſt and relieve him. 


But his benevolence was principally 
employed upon much higher and more 
important objects. To correct the 
miſtakes, and remove the prejudices, 
under which mankind had long la- 
boured, with reſpect to the ſubjects of 
morality and religion; to give them 
juſt conceptions of Almighty God, 
and of the worſhip and obedience 


which he requires from his rational off- 


fpring ; to eſtabliſh pure and undefil- 


ed religion on the ruins of idolatry 
and ſuperſtition; to turn men from 
the error of their ways, and lead them 


to the practice of the moſt perfect 
virtue, by ſetting before them the ſo- 


lemnities of a final judgment, and 


2 | teaching 
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teaching them to expect everlaſting de- 
ſtruction, or eternal life, in the world to 
come, according to the deeds done 
in the body; in a word, to enlighten 
the underſtandings; reſine the ſenti- 
ments; reform the manners, and in- 
creaſe the happineſs of mankind, were 
the generous and godlike purpoſes 
waich animated the heart of our bene- 
volent Saviour. In the execution of 
theſe deſigns he always found his high- 
eſt gratification and delight. My 
„meat (faith he) is to do the will of 
“him that ſent me, and to finiſh his 


46 WOT 92 


Such was his love to mankind, that 
he was not diſmayed in the purſuit of 
their happineſs, by the greateſt hard- 
ſhips and difficulties ; by the moſt un- 
deſerved reproaches and inſults; nor 
even by the moſt ignominious death. 
He perſevered in his labours of love, 
in the midſt of the greateſt diſcourage- 

ments 
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and, that he might complete his be- 
nevolent deſign, he voluntarily gave 
himſelf up a ſacrifice to the blind re- 
ſentment and malice of his enemies, 
When theſe would no longer permit 
him to live in the ſervice of mankind, 
he chearfully ſubmitted to die for 


their ſakes. And furely © greater 


“% love hath no man than this, that a 


man lay down his life for his friends.“ 


And his affection was far from be- 
ing limited to the Jewiſß nation; 
his temper was liberal and generous; 
his benevolence unconfined. When 
an opportunity offered itſelf for in- 
ſtructing a woman of Samaria, he did 
not excuſe himſelf by ſaying, The 
« Jews have no dealings with the Sa- 


« maxitans.” The general tendency 


of his life and doctrine was to incul- 
_ cate the principles of. univerſal bene- 
volence. And the ſervices which he 

; | per- 


ments and moſt violent oppoſition; 
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performed to mankind were of ſuch 
a nature, that the good effects of them 
may be extended to the remoteſt na- 


tions, and enjoyed by the moſt diſtant 


poſterity. He was, therefore, in the 
higheſt ſenſe, worthy of the title which 
is given him in Scripture, The Sawi⸗ 
our of the world. | 


But though vur Saviour's benevo- 
lence extended to the whole human 
race, there were ſome who were more 


immediately diſtinguiſhed by his per- 


ſonal notice and affection ; and from 


his behaviour towards them we may 
infer, that his temper was friendly. 
Out of the multitude who became 


his diſciples, he ſelected twelve for 


his more conſtant companions, and in- 
timate friends. Theſe he employed 
to aſſiſt him in preaching the goſpel. 
With theſe he often converſed with 
the utmoſt treedom and confidence. 
When their conduct was, in any re- 
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ſpect, worthy of blame, he rebuked 
them with fidelity and tenderneſs, 
And having long experienced the ſin- 
cerity of their attachment to him, he 


took a particular and ſolemn farewe! 


of them juſt before his death, in which 


he gave them the ſtrongeſt proofs of 


his affection. He addreſſed them by 


the endearing appellations of friends 


and children. He ſtrongly recom- 
mended to them mutual forbearance 
and love. He comforted them under 
the proſpect of loſing their guide, their 
maſter, and their friend, and being 
left as ſheep without a ſhepherd, in the 
midſt of their enemies, by aſſuring 
them, that he would come again, and 
receive them to himſelf, and by offer- 
ing up the moſt benevolent interceſ- 
ſions on their behalf to his heavenly 
Father. In the midſt of all his ſuffer- 
ings, his heart was full of affection 


for his diſciples. When he was be- 
trayed into the hands of his enemies, 
he 
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he was much more concerned for the 
ſafety of his friends than for his own, 
and {aid unto the officers, © If ye ſeek 
me, let theſe go their way.” While 
he was himfelt unjuſtly accuſed and 
condemned in the court of Pilate, he 
was attentive to the conduct of Peter, 
and rebuked his ungenerous and cow- 
ardly denial of him, by a look which 
pterced him to the heart, and con- 
{trained him to go out and weep bit- 
terly. There cannot be a more affect- 
ing inſtance of filial affection, than 
the concern Chriſt diſcovered for the 
fafety of his mother, while. he hung 
upon the croſs. When Jeſus ſaw his 
mother, and the diſciple ſtanding by 
« wham he loved, he faid unto his 
« mother, Woman, behold thy ſong 
« then ſaid he to the diſciple, Behold 
thy mother.” What a pleaſing pic- 
ture doth this tender and affection- 
ate language, uttered at this critical 
ſeaſon, give us of the heart of Jeſus ! 
U 2 To 
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To this we may add, that our Sa- 
viour exerciſed a forgiving temper to- 
wards his enemies. We have an in- 
conteſtible proof of tliis in the man- 
ner in which he behaved towards his 
countrymen, notwithſtanding all the 
ungrateful treatment, and the unpro- 
voked inſults, which he received from 
them. For, though © he was deſpi- 
« ſed and rejected of men,” he {till 
« went about doing good.” But the 
moſt ſtriking inſtance of his forgiving 
temper we meet with in the laſt ſcene 
of his ſufferings. When his enemies 

loaded him with all the reproach and 
contempt which their malice could in- 
vent; when they increaſed the tor- 
tures of crucifixion by their wanton 


cruelty, and ſeemed to ſport with his 


misfortune ; inſtead of expreſſing that 
reſentment which ſuch inhumanity 
might have provoked, he manifeſted 
his hearty forgiveneſs of them, by 
praying that their ſin might not be 
25 : laid 
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laid to their charge, and pleading the 
only excuſe which could poſſibly be 
alledged in their behalf ; © Father, 
forgive them, for they know not 
« what they do.“ 


In the laſt place, the temper of 
Chriſt was pious and devout. His whole 
life was one continued courſe of obe- 
dience to the will of God. Every 
benevolent action which he performed: 
towards mankind, proceeded from a 
regard to the divine authority, and 
was, in his eſtimation, doing the wall 
of him that ſent him. And it was his 
greateſt conſolation and joy, at the 
cloſe of his life, that he could make 
this appeal to heaven: Father, I have 
e gloriſied thee on earth, I have finiſh- 
ed the work which thou gaveſt me 
“ to-do.” He aſcribed all his wiſdom 
and power to Almighty God. My 
« doctrine (faith he) is not mine, but 
his that ſent me. The ſon can do 

U 3 % no» 
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“nothing of himſelf, but the Father 
« which ſent him he doeth the works,” 
He frequently retired from the active 
ſeryices to which he had devoted his 
life, for the purpoſes of devotion; He 
committed himſelf to the direction of 
his heavenly Father, in the execution 
of his office, and relied on his wiſdom 
and goodneſs for the ſucceſs of his un- 
dertaking. He ſupported himſelf un- 
der all his tribulations, by the aſſu- 
rance which he had of the divine ap- 
probation, and by the hope of the joy 
which was ſet before him. And even 


| in the immediate expectation of the n 

| moſt painful ſufferings and cruel death, y 

, he ſaid, with the molt perfect reſigna- ct 

| tion,“ Not my will, but thine be c( 
% done,” | 

Such, my brethren, was the temper; m 
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ſuch was the heart of Jeſus. It was 
humble—meek—peaceable—heroic — 


_ evolent—triendly—tforgiving-- and 
pious. 
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pious. © Let this mind be in you 
which was alſo in Chriſt Jeſus.” Con- 
template the actions of his life, till 


you have imbibed his ſentiments ; till 


you are inſpired with his ſpirit. This 
will give you a more juſt claim to the 
character of chriſtians, than the moſt 
zealous profeſſion of particular ſyſtems 
of faith, or the moſt exact obſervance 


of external rites and forms of religion. 


This will ſecure you the approbation 
of that Being, who knoweth' the ſe- 
crets of all hearts, and, before all 
things, requireth a pure and upright 
mind. And, finally, this will prepare 
you for a ſtate of perfe& virtue and 
conſummate felicity in the world to 
come : 


To which may God, in his great 
mercy, conduct us all! Amen, 
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Be ye therefore followers of Gon. 


T is evident from experience, that 

there is a natural and powerful 
propenſity in the human mind towards 
imitation. This principle appears with 
the firſt dawn of reaſon, and accom- 
panies us through all the ſtages of life. 
It eſtabliſhes the opinions of the grea- 
ter part of mankind, on almoſt every 
ſubje&t of enquiry ; and particularly 
on that which is of the higheſt impor- 
tance, rehgion. Nay, it is this prin- 
| ciple 
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ciple which is chiefly concerned in 
farming the tempers and characters of 
men. Children naturally purſue the 
ſame track with their parents; and, 
at. leaſt in the earlier part of life gene- 


rally imitate- their virtues and their 
faults, without diſtinction. And, when 


it might be expected that we ſhonld 
learn to think and act for ourſelves, 
we have ſeldom reſolution ſufficient 


ſeriouſly to apply to the ſtudy of wiſ- 


dom; we chooſe rather to be led by 


the humours and paſſions of others, 


than to obey the dictates of our own 
reaſon; to follow a multitude, tho” 
it be to do evil,” than to be at the 


pains. of < pondering the path of our 


« feet, that all our ways may be eſta- 
„ bliſhed,” _ 


Now, ſince this is the real ſtate of 


human nature, and ſince every attempt 


to eradicate this principle from aur 
2 would be abſurd and fruitleſs; 
L : we 
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we ought to make it ſub- ſervient to 
the intereſts of virtue, by continually 
placing the moſt excellent examples 
before our eyes. We ſhould atten- 
tively obſerve the conduct of thoſe a- 
round us, who are diſtinguiſhed. by 
their piety and goodneſs; we fhould 
frequently converſe with the hiſtory 
of paſt ages, and bring before our 
imaginations the moſt venerable and 
worthy characters of antiquity ; and, 
more eſpecially, we ſhould contem- 
plate the perfect pattern which our 
Saviour hath ſet before us, to inſpire 
ourſelves with a ſpirit of emulation, 
and an earneſt deſire of making the 
higheſt poſſible attainments in virtue. 
But the character which is, of all o- 
thers, moſt worthy of our imitation, - 
is that to which the Apoſtle directs 
the attention of his fellow-chriſtians, 
in the text; Be ye therefore follow- 
* ers of God.” : 


X The 
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The Almighty is, doubtleſs, in ma- 
ny reſpects, infinitely exalted above 
our imitation, or even our concepti- 
ons. That boundleſs power, which 
formed and ſuſtains the univerſe; that 
preſence, which filleth heaven and 
earth; that wiſdom, which maintains 
the order and beauty of nature, with- 
out the leaſt interruption or deviation; 
are attributes, which it is impoſſible 
for us to imitate; of which we muſt 
always have confuled and imperfect 
ideas. Such knowledge is too won- 
6 derful for us; it is high, we cannot 
« attain unto it.“ Nevertheleſs, this 
great Being hath not wholly with- 
drawn himſelf from the view of mor- 
_ tals, or hidden his glories in impene- 
trable darkneſs. Whatever it is of im- 
| portance for- us to know concerning 


frame and conſtitution of the world, 
in the conduct of his providence, and 
in the holy — And, if we 
place 


him is ſufficiently manifeſted, in the 
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place him before our view in the light 
in which theſe repreſent him, we ſhall 
behold the moſt glorious and excellent, 
the moſt amiable and delightful object, 
which we can poflibly contemplate; 
we {hall have a pattern before us wor- 
thy of our moſt conſtant and rene 
imitation. 


3 

Let us then, at this time, apply our 
attention to this intereſting ſubject; 
and ſurvey, with reverence, admira- 
tion, and love, that exalted and per- 
fect character which the Apoſtle, in 
the text, recommends to our imitation, 


If we would expreſs the divine cha- 
racter in one comprehenſive word, we 
cannot do it ſo properly, as in the 
language of the Apoſtle hn; GO 
is Love.” May we not reaſonably 
conclude, that the Almighty ig good, 
ſince we have ſo many convincing 
proofs that he doth good continually? 
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that he © daily loadeth us with his be- 
* nefits,” and “ giveth us richly all 
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If we attentively obſerve the works of 
his hands, will they not teach us, that 


the only principle which influences 
him in all his operations is benevo- 
lence? Why hath he formed ſuch an 
infinite variety of creatures, all capa- 


ble of enjoyment, according to their 


ſeveral natures, and made the moſt 


abundant proviſion for their ſupport 


and comfort? To what ſhall we aſcribe 


it, that the Father of all upholdeth 


the world which he hath made, by his 


power, and watcheth over his whole 
family in heaven and in earth, by his 


providence? Wherefore is it, that he 
* cauſeth graſs to grow for cattle, and 
c herb for the ſervice of man ;" that 
he © openeth his hand, and ſatisfieth 
„ the deſire of every living thing ;” 


6. things to enjoy? It is © becauſe his 


* mercy endureth for ever.“ 735 117 


| T1149 


And 
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And have we not ſufficient evidence 
to prove, that the ſame diſpoſition to 
communicate happineſs, which appears 
in the eſtabliſned courſe of nature, 
likewiſe directs the Supreme Being, in 
the moral government of his rational 
offspring? Is it on account of any be- 
nefit, which the great Firſt Cauſe of 
all things, and Fountain of all good, 
can receive from us, that he demands 
our obedience? © Can a man be pro- 
« fitable unto God, as he that is wiſe 
may be profitable unto himſelf? Is 
it any advantage to the Almighty, 
that we are righteous? or is it gain 
*to him, that we make our way per⸗ 
« fe&t?” It is impoſſible. Why then: 
doth he require from us an exact con- 
formity to the eternal Jaws of virtue, 
but becauſe he knows, that by diſo- 
beying them we ſhall certainly involve 
ourſelves in miſery, and that a ſtrict. 
and conſtant obſervance of them is the 
X 3 only 
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only way to ſecure our own peace and 
wels | 


Shall we — likewiſe, aſcribe it to 
the moſt perfect benevolence, and ten- 
der mercy, that the Almighty raiſed 

up his Son Jeſus Chriſt to be the Meſ- 
ſenger of truth and grace unto the 
world ? Wherefore did he appoint him 
to become the divine Inſtructor and 

Saviour of mankind ? Wherefore did 
he endue him with wiſdom and pow- 
er equal to theſe important characters? 
Wherefore did he employ him to lead 
men to the true knowledge and prac- 
tice of religion; to exhibit before 
them a moſt perfect pattern of all vir- 
tue ;. to give them the moſt uſeful and 
important precepts for the conduct of 
life; and to enforce a regard to them, 


by denouncing final condemnation 
upon all the workers of iniquity, and 


promiſing eternal life to all the righte- 
ous ?- Wherefore hath. he thus amply 
pro- 
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provided for our moral and. religious 


improvement, and our final happineſs? 
Becauſe © he delighteth in mercy.” 


“In this was the love of God mani- 
e feſted towards us, becauſe that God 
« ſent his well beloved Son into the 
« world, that we might live through 


cc him.“ 


Nay, may we not add, that the Al- 


mighty manifeſts his goodneſs and 
mercy, even in the puniſhments which 
he inflicts upon the wicked? He doth 
not puniſh them to indulge a vindic- 
tive diſpoſition in himſelf, or to ſatiſ- 
fy his own juſtice. He knows no o- 
ther juſtice, than that which the re- 
formation of offenders, or the general 


good of his creatures, requires. He 


is © the Lord God mercitul and gra- 
« cious, long ſuffering and abundant 
« cy for thouſands, forgiving iniquity, 
e tranſgreſſion, and fin.” And, when 
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it decomes deceſſary that he ſhould 


of his doings,” he always propor- 


tions the puniſhment to the character 
and circumſtances of the offender, and 
even “ in the en of judgment re- 


\ 


members mercy.” 


Such are the conceptions, which 
the works of nature, the diſpenſations 


of providence, and the language of 


the holy ſcriptures, concur to give us 


of Almighty God. They inſtruct us to 


conceive of him as a being who de- 
lighteth in the exerciſe of goodneſs ; 
who employeth his infinite wiſdom 
and power in the accompliſhment of 
' his benevolent purpoſes ; who is ngh- 
teous and merciful, even in the judg- 
ments which he executeth ; and, in a 
word, who is “ good unto all, and 


«© whoſe tender mercies are over all 
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Wherein, then, doth the imitation 
of the Supreme Being conſiſt * By 
what means ſhall we obey the precept- 
of the text, and become. © followers. 
« of God?” Moſt certainly by being 
and doing good. The faireſt image 
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of God on earth is the heart of a 1 
good man. Would you therefore, be . 
followers of God, as dear children— - 
„walk in love.” Cultivate that be- | i 
1 


nevolence in your own minds, which 
you admire and eſteem in the Father 
of mercies. Put away far from you, f 
« all bitterneſs, and wrath, and anger „ 1 
« and evil- ſpeaking, with all malice; 1 
«and be kindly affectioned one to- | 
« wards another.” Let your good- _ | 
will for your brethren always reſtrain 
you from acts of injuſtice, fraud, or, 
violence, and prompt you to- render 
« unto all their due.“ Accuſtom your- 
ſelves to regard the intereſts, of others 
as your own. Labour to acquyre that nll 
. and generoſity of diſpoſition, 140 
AW which | 
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which will render yeu active in the 
ſervice of others, and lead you, as 
you have opportunity, to do good un- 
to all men. Live to make your rela- 
tives and friends, and all with whom 
you are connected, happy. More eſpeci- 
ally, cultivate that humane and com- 
| Paſſionate temper, which will incline 
you to employ your utmoſt abulitics 


for the aſſiſtance and relief of the ne- 
ceſſitous and afflicted. Exclude not 
even the unkind and undeſerving 


from your charitable notice. Love 
© your enemies; bleſs them that curſe 
« you; do good to them that hate 
« you; and pray for them which de- 
_<« ſpitefully uſe you and perſecute 
you; that ye may be the children of 
« your Father which is in heaven; for 
he maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil, 
« and on the good, and ſendeth rain 
« on thejuit and on the unjuſt.” Learn 


towards thoſe who have injured or of- 
fended 


to exerciſe forbearance and forgiveneſs 
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fended you, from the example of him, 
who is © flow to anger, and ready to 
« forgive.” Finally, if, at any time, 
your own ſecurity, or the peace and 
welfare of ſociety require that you 
ſhould take ſome notice of the inju- 
ries which have been offered you ; let 
your reſentment be governed by rea- 
ſon,and reſtrained by benevolence ;/pur- 
ſue the moſt probable methods in your 
power to reclaim your adverſary ; and 
treat him with all the lenity which 
the nature of the caſe will permit. 


Thus uniformly to defire and pur- 
fue the happineſs of all around us, 
and to take pleaſure in doing good, 
is to reſemble the greateſt and beſt of 
all beings ; it is to manifeſt that we. 
are, indeed, the children of God, by. 
bearing his image, in that perfection 
which is his higheſt glory; it is, AC, 
cording to our nature and capacitys, 
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to © be perfect as our Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.“ 


And where can we find an object 
ſo well worthy of our imitation, as 
the Supreme Being? The brighteſt 
characters, among our fellow - creatures, 
are ſhaded with imperfections. In the 
imitation of theſe, it is requiſite that we 
ſhould uſe great caution and circum- 
ſpection, leſt, while we imagine that 
we are emulating their virtues, we 
ſhould only be copying their faults. 


But we may imitate the Divine Cha- 


racter, without the leaſt danger of be- 
ing led aſtray. Nay, the more cloſely 
we adhere to this pattern, the more 
amiable and excellent ſhall we become. 
Nor is it poſſible, while we have this 
perfect example before our eyes, that 


we ſhould ever want an object to fire 
our emulation, or a motive to excite 


our induſtry : for to whatever heights 
of goodneſs we may arrive, we ſhall 
| be 


[ 
* 
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be {till far ſhort of the mark at which 
we aim; we ſhall have a field of im- 
provement b us boundleſs as eter- 
nity itſelf. 


Is not the Almighty the ſource and 
ſtandard of all excellence ? Doth not 
every thing which is fair and beautiful 
in the material, and every thing which 
is lovely ard excellent in the intellec- 
tual world, proceed from the great 
Author of nature? If then we meet 
with ſo much to excite our admira- 
tion, and attract our love, in the crea- 
ture, what excellence and perfection 
muſt reſide in the Creator! How ami- 
able, how glorious muſt be the Eter- 
nal Father, in whom all that is beau- 
tiful and good centres, and from 
whom, as from an inexhauſtible foun- 
tain, it is diffuſed throughout the uni- 
verſe | What more effectual method 
can we purſue, to exalt our nature, 
and acquire intrinſic and eminent 


p worth, 
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worth, than to “ ſet the Lord always 
* before us? Or what higher ſatis- 


faction can we poſſibly feel, than that 
which ariſeth from a conſciouſneſs, of 
having the image of God impreſſed 
upon our hearts? Surely the man, 
who can trace a reſemblance to the 
Supreme Being in his own character, 
may contemplate the likeneſs with a 
laudable and virtuous pride, and, in 
the meaneſt or moſt afflicted condition 


of human life, may be ſatisfied from 


himſelf. 


8 Farther, is not the imitation of God 


the moſt probable means of gaining 


the eſteem and affection of all wiſe 


and good men? Is there any thing 


which can be ſaid concerning a man, 


which will give the world higher 
idea of his character than this, that he 


is poſſeſſed of a divine and godlike 


temper? The man who, from the over- 
Howings of a benevolent heart, is con- 
— 
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tinually diffuſing ſtreams of happineſs 
through the little circle of his friends 
and acquaintance, and, like the Al- 
mighty Father of all, takes delight in 
doing good, is an object of univerſal 
eſteem and love. His name is always 
mentioned with reſpect; his company 
is every where acceptable; his friend- 
ſhip f is highly valued ; every good man 
rejoices in his property ; when he 
falls into calamity, every tender and 
generous heart laments his misfor- 
tunes, and is willing to aſſiſt him; and 
when he leaves the world, his good 
deeds are had in everlaſting remem- 
brance. How then, can the moſt 
boundleſs ambition be more complete- 
ly gratified, than by the imitation of 

the divine goodneſs ? 


Moreover, are not thoſe who are 
followers of God, in the certain road 
to happineſs ? The moſt natural and 
obvious idea which we can form of 

| the 
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the divine felicity is, that it confiſteth 
in a conſciouſneſs of being able and 
diſpoſed to communicate happineſs to 
the whole creation, and in the actual 
exertion of unlimited power, for this 
purpoſe. And it is likewiſe manifeſt, 


that the nearer we approach to the - 


Almighty in goodneſs, the greater ſa- 
tisfaction and felicity we ſhall enjoy. 
Doth not the experience of every 

good man teſtify, that there is no- 
thing, which can afford us ſuch ſub- 
ſtantial and ſatisfying delight, as the 
performance of kind and generous 
actions? 


Viſit the habitations of honeſt po- 
verty, in which an affectionate and 
virtuous pair are employing all their 
induſtry and ſtrength, to provide a 
coarſe and ſcanty ſubſiſtence for them- 
felves and their numerous offspring. 
If you find their brows wrinkled with 
Care, and their hearts oppreſſed with 
oh anxiety, 
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anxiety, introduce among them the 
welcome ſtranger, joy; if you ſee 
them contented and thankful in their 
humble ſtation, and uniting their ut- 
moſt endeavours to make it as eaſy 
and happy as poſſible, reward their 
induſtry and cheartulneſs ; by an un- 
expected and liberal benefaction. 


If you have a friend, who hath 
met with misfortunes and lofles, and 
is reduced to circumſtances of great 
perplexity and want; viſit him with 
the ſame freedom, and converſe with 
him with the fame confidence and af- 
tection, as in the days of his proſpe- 
rity ; convince him that you are not 
one of thoſe. ſummer-friends, who, 
when the winter of adverſity approach- 
eth, diſappear ; employ yourſelt, with 
zeal and ſpirit, in his ſervice; and. 

contribute, to the utmoſt of your abi- 


kty, towards his relief. 


v 3 Go 
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Go to the houſe of mourning, and 
there © weep with thoſe who weep.” 
Tenderly ſympathize with ſuch as are 
lamenting the loſs of relatives or 
friends ; endeavour to ſooth and al- 
leviate their ſorrows, and to miniſter 
conſolation to their hearts. © Viſit 
a the fatherleſs and widows in their 
* affliction ;” and, if you have oppor- 
tunity, lighten the burden of their 
griefs, by affording them your aſſiſ- 
tance and protection. If you ſee them 
in danger of ſuffering. by the cruel 
hand of injuſtice or oppreſſion, be- 
come their guardian and defender; 
and thus ©& cauſe the widow's heart 
<« to ſing for joy,” and bring © the 
“e blefling of him that was ready to 


<« periſh upon you.” 


By ſuch actions as theſe, imitate the 
example of Feſus, who < went about 


« doing good,” and of the Father of 
mankind, whoſe mercy 1s everlaſting. 


4 You 
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You will then enjoy the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory and delightful« conviction, that 
there is a divine pleaſure in beneficence, 
with which no other gratification de- 
{ſerves to be compared, and that good- 
neſs, independent of all its conſe- 
quences, is its own reward. You will 
then underſtand the meaning of this 
ſaying of a Roman Emperor; «© No 


* muſic is ſo pleaſing in mine ears as 


e the requeſts of my friends, and the 
« ſupplications of thoſe who need my 
aſſiſtance.“ 


To this we may add, in the laſt 


place, that the Supreme Being, who 
is conſcious of his own excellence and 
perfection, muſt, doubtleſs take plea- 
ſure in beholding his image upon his 
offspring, and muſt be always ready 
to aſſiſt, encourage, and reward their 
endeavours to acquire a more com- 
plete reſemblance of himſelf. Accord- 
ingly, we have ſeen, that, in the eſta- 
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bliſhed courſe of things, and by the 

appointment of God, to imitate the 

divine goodneſs is to ſecure the com- 
fort and happinefs of this life. And 

we are taught by the holy ſcriptures, 
that thoſe who are like unto God on 

earth, ſhall dwell with him for ever, 
In his heavenly kingdom. 


The ſum of what hath been ſaid is 
this, that the Imitation of God is the 
nobleſt employment of our rational 
powers ; the ſure foundation of eſteem 
among men; a never-failing ſource of 
peace and happineſs to our own minds; 
and the certain way to obtain the ap- 
probation of the Almighty, and pre- 
pare ourſelves for everlaſting life: 


Be ye therefore followers of God.” 


SERMON . 
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LUKE xX. 41, 42. 


And Feſus anſwered and ſaid unto 
her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled about many things ; but one 
thing is needful ; and Mary hath choſen 


that good part, which Hall not be talen 
away from her. 


kind are more univerſally a- 


greed, than in their deſire of happi- 
neſs; ſo there is ſcarcely any thing 
wherein they differ more, than in the 
objects from which they ſeek their 
cn good. One man is tond of eaſe 


and 


S there is nothing in which man- 
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and indulgence, and fancies that, if he 
can diveſt his heart of care, and com- 
mand thoſe things which are neceſſary 
to the gratification of his appetites, he 
ſhall be happy. Another makes riches 
the principal object of his purſuit, and 
ſets no bounds to his avaricious de- 
ſires. From year to year he labours 
and toils to increaſe his ſtores ; till 
that, which he at firſt purſued only 


as a ſubordinate means of happineſs, 


becomes itſelf the ſole object of his af- 
feRion, and he lives for no other pur- 
poſe than to be rich. A third is cap: 
tivated by the charms of grandeur an 
and power. A numerous retinue, 
magnificent edifices, elegance of dreſs, 
and titles of diſtinction, are the things 
which chiefly attract his notice, and 
excite his envy. To enjoy the ſmiles 
of his ſuperiors; to have a number of 
needy and fawning ſycophants wait- 
ing around him; to exerciſe an un- 


controuled dominion over his depen- 
| ' dents; 


| 
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dents; to command reſpect and de- 

ference wherever he comes; and to be 
able to raiſe the ignorant admiration, 

and gain the unmeaning 'applauſe of, 
the vulgar; this is the ſum of his 
wiſhes, and the height of his ambi- 
tion. Another, convinced of the folly 
of theſe purſuits, or averſe to the hur- 
ry and diſſipation of active life, with - 
draws himſelf from the world, and de- 
votes his days to contemplation and 
ſtudy. Deſpiſing alike the deluſive 
dreams of pleaſure, the dazzling ſplen- 
dors of greatneſs, and the ſordid love 
of gain, he ſeeks a happineſs more 
worthy of his rational nature, in 2 
diligent enquiry after truth, and a 

careful cultivation of his 2 

Neben. 66 


5 = we not only ſee this variety 
of opinions and purſuits in different 
Perſons, but we, may frequently ob- 
md it in the ſame individual, at dif- 

Z ferent 
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ferent periods of his life, or upon 
any remarkable change in his condi- 
tion. The gayety and extravagance 
of youthful pleaſures are often ſuc- 
' ceeded by the carefulneſs and ſolici- 
tude of avarice; and diſappointed am- 
bition frequently creates a_diffatisfac- 
tion with the world, and a fondneſs 
for the employments and amuſements 
of contemplative life. Thus do men 
wander from place to place, and from 

object to object, in purſuit of happi- 
neſs, and, like the woman whom our 
Saviour addreſſed in the words of the 
text, are n and troubled e 
4 many * 


Le this is the caſe, it is, Joide- 
leſs, of great importance that we ſhould 
form a juſt eſtimate concerning the 
real value of the ſeveral objects, which 

invite our attention as ſources or means 
of happineſs. This alone can preſerve 
us from * expectations, fruit- 


leſs 
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leſs purſuits, and painful diſappoint- 


ments. Now, to aſſiſt us in deter- 
mining the intrinſic and comparative 


worth of the ſeveral good things which 


lie within the reach of mankind, and 
to enable us to judge what is worthy 
of our principal attention, and what 
may with propriety be ſtiled our chief 


good, let us fix upon ſome general 


rules or marks, by which, as by a 
common ſtandard, every thing which 
ſeems to promiſe happineſs to man- 
kind may be meaſured. — 1 


It cannot be difficult to FORAY 
what are the proper rules of judging 
on this head. Every man would, 
doubtleſs, wiſh to find the object in 
which he places his chief felicity poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſuch properties as theſe; that 
it ſhould be adapted to afford him ſa- 


tisfaction and enjoyment, or ſhould 
be conducive to his well-being; that it 
ſhould be agreeable to his nature; that 
CE 7 Zz 2 it 
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it ſhould be. derived from himſelf, and 
entirely independent upon the will of 
others; that it ſhould continue the 
ſame at all times, and in all places; 
and that it ſhould be capable of being 
enjoyed, as long as he continues toexiſt. a) 


| It is evident, that thoſe objects 
alone, which have ſome tendency, ei- 


ther real or imaginary, to promote 
our enjoyment, pleaſure, or ſatisfac- 
tion, are concerned in the queſtion 
before us. And, it is ſcarcely leſs evi- 
dent, that only thoſe purſuits, which 
are agreeable to our nature, can be 
productive of our happineſs. For, 
every creature being formed for the 
enjoyment of a felicity ſuited to its 
nature, and incapable of any other, 
every deviation from nature muſt be 
a diminution of its happineſs. It is 
alſo very deſirable, that our happineſs 
ſhould ſpring from ourſelves, and not 
(4) See Harris's Dialogue on Happineſs. 
from 
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from the uncertain and capricious hu- 
mours of our fellow-creatures, or from 


any other external cauſe. And it is 


of great importance that it ſhould be 
of ſuch a ſtable and permanent nature, 
that no change of place or circum- 
ſtances ſhould be able to rob us of our 
treaſure. It ſhould accompany us 
through all the active ſcenes of life, 
and follow us into our moſt ſolitary 
and filent retreat: it ſhould attend us 
through all the viciſſitudes of proſpe- 
rity and adverſity : it ſhould be the 
joy of our youthful days, the comfort 
of our riper years, and the ſupport of 
our advanced age: it ſhould be our 
companion on the bed of ſickneſs, and 
in the vale of death; and it ſhould: 
never forfake us, while we are capa- 
ble of perceiving the difference be- 
tween happineſs and miſery ; that is, 
while we have any being. Whatever 
is defective in any of theſe particulars 
is ſo far incapable of yielding us true 
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felicity, and unworthy of being pur- 
fed as our chief good. 


Let us apply theſe rules to the ſeve- 
ral. objects which are moſt eagerly pur- 
ſued by mankind, and from which 
they ſeem to entertain the moſt ſan- 
guine expectations of happineſs. 


Let us, in the firſt place, examine 
the purſuits of ambition. It will not 
be denied that there is a real gratifica- 
tion, eſpecially to ſome minds, in a 
conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority and do- 
minion. A man, whoſe ruling prin- 
ciple is pride and vanity, when he is 
furrounded with the dazzling diſtinc- 
tions of . greatneſs and power; court- 
ed, careſſed and flattered by his friends 
and dependents ; and admired, ap- 
plauded and obeyed by the multitude ; 
will naturally be elated with the idea 
of his own importance, and feel his 
keart flutter with tumultuous joy. 
2 But 
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But if on the other hand, we conſider 
the conſtant anxieties, and frequent 
diſappointments, which attend the 
purſuits of honour ; the danger, 
which thoſe who are eager in this pur- 
ſuit run, of violating their conſciences, 
and laying a foundation for painful re- 


flections; the perpetual hurry and fa- 


tigue of an exalted and public ſtation; 
and - the mortification which always 
accompanies the loſs of dignity and 
power; if we lay all theſe circum- 
ſtances into the balance againſt the 
gratifications of ambition, we may per- 
haps ſee reafon to queſtion whether 
they are on the whole to be deſired. 


However, if it be allowed that am- 
bition is in itſelf a natural paſſion and 
productive of real pleaſure, it cannot 
be denied, that it frequently leads 
men aſtray from the paths which na- 
ture and reaſon have pointed out, and 
tempts them to violate the facred laws 

| of 


* 
* " 
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of juſtice, honour, and benevolence. 
Diſſimulation and flattery, falſehood 
and fraud, violence and oppreſſion are 
too frequently the ſteps to preferment 
and power. But, ſuppoſing it poſſi- 
ble for us to obtain them without the 
leaſt departure from nature, we ſhall, 
nevertheleſs, find them very inſuffici- 
ent ſources of happineſs, in many o- 
ther ref} ſpects. 


| They are not derived from our- 

ſelves, and therefore are not at our 
own command. It 'is, at any time, 
in the power of caprice or malice, - or 
of a thoaſand unavoidable accidents, 
to diſconcert our ſchemes and fruſ- 
trate our expectations. So that, if we 
have reached the ſummit of human 
glory, we muſt aſk leave of the world 
to continue there. And beſides this, 
how long ſoever we may be ſuffered to 
poſleſs the ſtation which we have gain- 
* it is only while we are actually. ſur- 
* 
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rounded with the ſplendors, and par- 
taking of the honours, which wait 
upon greatneſs and authority, that 
they are capable of affording us plea- 
ſure and enjoyment. When we are 
withdrawn from the world, and re- 
tired within ourſelves ; when our paſ- 
fions are huſhed, and reaſon is ſuffer- 
ed to reſume her ſeat, the luſtre of 
theſe objects diſappears ; we feel that 
they can entertain and delight us, no 
longer than while they are beheld by 
others as well as ourſelves; the mind 
wants ſomething more ſubſtantial, 
than outward appearances and empty 
titles, on which to reſt, and looks 
with indifference on all the imaginary 
diſtinctions, which ſubſiſt in human 
life. And, how much more will this 
be the cafe, when the gay and buſy 
ſcenes of public life ſhall be exchang-' 
ed for the retirement of a fick room; 
when all our flattering proſpects, and 
Wen e muſt be buried with 
us 
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us in the grave! What will it then a- 
vail a man that he hath lived in ſplen- 
dor, and fared ſumptuouſſy every 
day? Will the remembrance of this 
alleviate his pains, ſupport his depart- 
ing ſpirit, or give him confidence to- 
wards, God? Will not all the glories 
Aa dream and viſion of the night? 


_ Let: us now turn our thoughts to 
the | purſtats of avarice, and [examine 
what pretenſions riches have to be 
choſen as our chief good. Fey per- 
ſons will be ſeriouſſy diſpoſed to queſ- 
tion, whether riches are to be deſired 
capable” of being applied to almoſt e- 
very important purpoſe of hfe, and, 
by a prudent: management, may be- 
come ſubſervient to the pleaſures of 
ment, uf friendſhip; and even of vir- 
22 | Cs 
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tue and religion. Nor can it be mat- 
ter of debate, whether it be agreeable 
to nature to purſue that which, in ſo 
many important reſpects, is capable 
of contributing to our happineſs. It 
is indeed true, that wealth may be 
purſued in a manner inconſiſtent with 
nature and reaſon, as it always is, 
when injuſtice, oppreſſion, and cruelty 


are made uſe of to attain it; and that 


it may be employed to the prejudice 
of its poſſeſſors and the injury of man- 
kind: but it is no leſs true, that it 
may be purſued and obtained with in- 


nocence, and may be applied to the 
moſt laudable and beneficial Purpoſes. 


It ought, however, to be remem- 


bered, that the acquiſition and ſecure 


enjoyment of wealth depends, not up- 
on ourſelves alone, but upon a great 


ariety of external circumſtances. A 
agi incident, which it is not in our 


power to prevent or foreſee, may ren- 
der 
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der thoſe ebenes abortive, which 
were moſt judiciouſly concerted and 
ſteadily executed. Or, whatever ſuc · 
ceſs we may meet with in the purſuit 
of wealth, we muſt always hold it by 
a moſt. uncertain and precarious te- 
nure. Riches, without aſking the con- 
ſent of their poſſeſſors, often · make 
< themſelves wings, and fly away, as 
«an eagle towards heaven.“ The 
time, at leaſt, will ſhortly come, when 
we muſt * our wealth to others; 
« for we brought nothing into. this 
<« world, and it is certain we can carry 
4 nothing out,” And even while we 
are in poſſeſſion of riches, what can 


they do to befriend us, under the 


unavoidable trials and calamities of 
life? Can they remove the pains of 
an afflited body, or miniſter conſola- 
tion to a wounded ſpirit ? Can they 
ſupply the loſs of valuable friends, or 
arm us againſt the fears of our own 
diſſolution ? In circumſtances. like 
| theſe 
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chele alas! all the won * banden 
of the world will prove but maſcrable 
comforters. On the whole, the pou 
perience of mankind coanfirtis the 
truth of Solomon” s obleryation': -<* He 


« that loveth ſilver ſhall not be ſatis- 


« fied with ſilver, nor he that lavesk 
44 abundance with increaſe, Nord e IEN 


> The ets AP next offer ad gym 
ſelves to our conſideration as, fruitful 
ſources of happineſs, and which mul - 


titudes purſue as their chief good, are 


the Pleaſures of ſenſe. Under this head 


we may comprehend every gratification. 
of our, animal A 


either naturally, or by means of an 


acquired taſte, adapted to pleaſe our 


SF or entertain and delight our 


imaginations. Now, it will be readily 


and thankfully acknowledged, by all. 
who are true friends of virtue, and 


who fincerely revere and love the 
Aa great 


petites, and all thoſe: 
amuſements an diverſions, which: are 


—— 72 — — — — — 
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great Author of our nature, that theſe 
pleaſures are'a part of that portion of 
good, which is provided for us, and 
of which we may and ought to par- 
take. Pleaſure and happineſs are terms 
of the ſame import; and it were ab- 
ſurd to attempt a diſtinction between 
them. To purſue theſe, wherever we 
have a proſpect of finding them, muſt 
always be natural and reaſonable. _ 


But, at the ſame time, it is to be 

_ conſidered, that we are capable of no- 
bler pleaſures than thoſe of ſenſe, and 
conſequently that, if we confine our- 
{ſelves to theſe, our enjoyment muſt 
be partial and incomplete. We ſhould 
Ikewiſe remember, that theſe objects 
are not in their own nature worthy of 
our ſupreme Tegard, and that, if we 
purfue them in ſubordination to the 
higher delights of reaſon, virtue, and 
religion, we ſhall enjoy them in their 
utmoſt en 1s We cannot entire- 


ly 


— — 2 en 
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ly "ELL 2 * to theſe id | 
without frequently departing from the 
ſuperior principles of nature, honour 
and benevolence ; and without 
into thoſe exceſſes which would in the 
end, prove fatal en. a 


| Moreover, theſe enjoyments _ 
depend. upon à variety of - circum+ 
ſtances, , which are not in our power. 
Fortune muſt have beſtowed-her gifts 
upon us with a liberal hand; our bo- 
dily conſtitutions muſt be in a health - 
ful and vigorous ſtate; and we muſt 
my n 


procarious.. And. thoſe who poſſeſs it; 
in the greateſt perfection, muſt find 
their moments of enjoyment ſhort 
and tranſient, and mult be obliged to 


paſs. through frequent diſagreeable in- 
e of ſolitude and inaction. Be- 


Aa 2 fore 
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| Hove the aQtual poſſeſſion of theſe plea- 
faves the mind is generally A gitated 
with painful Soleikude; ; and 5 
they are paſt, they frequently leave it 
in a ſtate of fatiety and diſguſt, Or, 
if this ſhould for a while be prevented 
by the vigour and fprightlineſs of 
youth, or by the charms of novelty 
and variety; the frequent repetition of 
the ſame ſcenes will at length render 
them inſipid and tireſome; the edge 
of ijpctiniation and appetite muſt at 
length be;blunted ;/the' powers of per: 
ception and imagination muſt by de- 
grees fail; and nature muſt, at laſt, 
fink into decay. The en days thatl | 
come, when the voluptuary, who hath 
ſpent his life in ene continual? 106d 
e amuſement and inculgenee, Half 
ay, * ch no n in them“ 
Sal lum, 10 18 3 91} ny 
Lat us no proceed, in che 4aft 
N briefly to examine, by the fame 
ay a "fe Feen, eee 


pꝛotion. 
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fidtion, To apply ourſelves ta the 
puſuit of knowledge is doubtleſs 
and proper employment et aur intel 
loctual powers ; it may afford: us a vas 
riety of rational and many pleaſures 3 
aud it may be of important advantage 
thy to be eonſidered as our chief good. 
devote theraſetves entirely ta contem- 
the bands of ſocial life muſt be diſ- 
ſobved; the facial affections, Which are 
muſt remain uncultivated; and the 
numerous advantages and comforts of 
ſociety muſt be reſigned. Beſides, e- 
ven theſe pleafares, in a great mea 
ſure, depend on a variety of aceiden- 
tal circumſtances, fach as health of bo- 
dy, ſtrength of genius, an afſluent 
fortune, and the eacouragement and 
atliftance of otherg. It would be im- 
. b Aa 3 3 
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poſſible to enjoy them, without fre. 
quent interruptions from the neceflary 
concerns of life; from affliftions or 
misfortunes; or from our unavoida- 
ble connezions with others. Nor 
would even theſe pleaſures be able to 
accompany us to the bed of ſickneſs 
or death, unleſs we were, at the ſame 
time, to enjoy a conſciouſneſs, that we 
have faithfully employed our know- 
ledge in the ſervice of mankind : and, 
in this caſe, our pleaſures would be of a 
different kind from thoſe of contem- 

plation and ſcience, and, would coin- 
cide with thoſe hereafter to be recom- 
mended, n n of our * 
ke FT | 


we "ia now — the princi- 
pal objects which engage the attention 
of mankind, by certain general and 
obvious rules, and have ſeen that nei- 
ther honour, riches, the pleaſures. of 
_, or even the .purſuit of know- 
z* * 


1 


ledge, arb worthy to be cSufidepedl un 
our chief good. Having weighed each 


of theſe objects in the ſcale; of reaſon 


and truth, we have found them want - 
ing. Wealth and power may indeed 
furniſhi us with many advantages for 
the enjoyment of life; the pleaſures 
of ſenſe are on their own account to 
be deſired; and the cultivation of our 
intellectual powers is rational and uſe- 
ful. But let us make none of theſe 
things the principal objects of our de- 
ſire and purſuit; for they will often 
lead us to deviate from the path of 
nature and truth; they are not deriv- 
ed from ourſelves, but are dependent 
on a thouſand external and caſual cir- 
cumſtances; the happineſs which they 
afford cannot be enjoyed at all times 
and in all places; and the continuance 
of it is, from the nature of things, 


precarious and temporary. Let us 


then allow to theſe things, only that 
ſhare of our attention and regard, 
which 
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which their real nature and intriaſit 
wandering frum object to object, in 
ſearch of that happmets which they are 
af being careful and troubled about 
many things; let us ſteadily and uni- 
formly apply ourſelves ta the purſuit 
be found, upon fair and impartial exa- 
mination, tu be the proper happineſs 
of man. What this one thing needfut 
is, and by what means we may obtain 
that good part which cannot be ta- 
ken from us,” will rey: + 


1 diſcourſe. | 


SERMON 


SERMON XII. 
ON HAPPINESS. 


Hic oft aut nuſquam quod quarimus, 


H Q 


SERMON XIL 
LUXE x. 4 4. 


And Feſus arifevered 4 ſaid unto 
her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled about many things ; but one 
thing is needful ; and Mary hath choſen 
that good part, which fball not be taken | 
away you! ber. | 


HAT is the proper happineſs 
of mankind, or by what means 
we' may, arrive at the higheſt felicity 
of which human nature is capable, is 
an enquiry of the utmoſt importance; 


an enquiry to which every man muſt 


with to receive a ſatisfactory anſwer. 
To 
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To aſſiſt us in forming a judgment on 
this intereſting ſubject, it was pro- 
poſed, in the preceding diſcourſe, to 
examine the ſeveral objects or pur- 
| ſuits, which ſolicit our attention in 
the pleaſing dreſs of happineſs, by 
certain general and obvious rules, 
which may ſerve to determine their 
intrinſic and comparative worth. It 
was then obſerved, that whatever de- 
ſerves to be ſtiled our chief good, muſt . 
be agreeable to our nature; condu- 
cive to our well-being ; derived from 
ourſelves and independent of external 
cauſes; ſuited to all times, places, and 
conditions; and capable-of- being en- 
joyed as long as we continue to exiſt. 
By theſe rules we have examined the 
reſpective claims of greatneſs and pow- 
er; of wealth and abundance ;/ of the 
pleaſures of ſenſe; and of a ſtudious and 


| contemplative life; and found them 


all, in many partictzlars; greatly defec- 
tive. Aut let not theſe repeated diſ- 


9 appoint- 
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appointments diſhearten us from pur- 
ſuing the important enquiry ;. let us 
not fit down in deſpair, and fay; 
« Lord, why haſt thou made all men 
« in vain ? There is one candidate yet 
unnoticed, who ſolicits for the honour 
of being received as our chief good; and 
whoſe aſpect ſeems to promiſe more, 
than any of thoſe who have hitherto 
engaged our attention ; her name 1s 
VIRTUE ; let us examine her Wav? 
ſions. 


By Virtue we are to GET in 
general, an habitual diſpoſition and 
conſtant endeavour to do that which 
is right and good. To be virtuous is 
to perform whatever our relations and 
circumſtances in life require from us; 
and, at all times, and in every condi- 
tion, to act agreeably to the deliberate 
judgment and conviction of our own 
minds. Now, this uprightneſs of in- 
tention „together with the rectitude 
B b and 
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and goodneſs of character which ne- 
ceſſarily flow from it, bids fair to 
yield us the greateſt ſhare. of happi- 
neſs of which human nature is capa- 
ble, and appears to. be worthy of our 
chief attention and regard, as the one 
thing needfu ul: for, 


In the firſt place, it is perfectly agree- 
able to our nature. Virtue hath of- 
ten, and with the utmoſt propriety, 
been defined, acting according to na- 
ture. Every branch of a virtuous. 
character perfectly agrees with this de- 
finition. What are the duties of tem- 
perance and ſobriety, but a natural and 
| becoming uſe of our rational powers 
in the government of our animal ap- 
petites and paſſions? Is it not the 
manifeſt deſign of our maker, that 
our reaſon ſhould be employed for 
this purpole ! ? And, in all exceflive 
and vicious indulgences, do we not 
les the exerciſe of our nobleſt fa- 

CcCulties, 


— 
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| culties, and groſsly deviate from the 
path in which nature would teach us 
to walk? As reaſonable beings, what 
can be more natural, than that we 
ſhould deliberate concerning the qua- 
lities and iſſues of our actions, and 
exerciſe that caution and circumſpec- 
tion in the conduct of life, in which 
| prudence, one principal part of a vir- 
tuous character, conſiſts? Such is 
the ſtate of human nature, that we 
are expoſed to innumerable dangers, 
and muſt inevitably meet with trou- 
bles and calamities of various kinds. 
Now, a timorous and puſillanimous 
diſpofition will involve us in many . 
diſtreſſes, which we might otherwife 
have eſcaped, and will greatly increafe 
the unavoidable burdens of life. Our 
nature and ſituation therefore requires, 
that we ſhould cultivate Ne 
| = fortitude. 
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All the moral offices of ſocial life 
have likewiſe, their foundation in na- 
ture. Man is evidently formed for ſo- 
ciety. In a ſtate of perpetual ſolitude, 
the ſeeds of benevolence, compaſſion, 


friendſhip, and love would lie for ever 
unfolded, and there would be an un- 
Gated 1221" void in the heart, which 
nothing would be able to fill up. Na- 
ture prompts, and even compels us to 
form ourſelves into ſocieties, for our 
mutual preſervation, ſecurity, and hap- 
pineſs; and it is only in large and well- 
regulated communities, that the con- 
veniences and pleaſures of life can be 
enjoyed, with the greateſt advantage; 
that uſeful arts can be properly encou- 
raged and improved; and that human 
nature can riſe to that perfection, in 
intellectual and moral accompliſh- 
ments, of which it is capable. A ſtate 
of ſociety, then, in which the human 
mind can unfold and exert all its pow- 
ers, and not a ſtate of barbariſm, is 


properly 
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properly a ſtate of nature. Now, if 
ſociety be natural, all thoſe virtues 
which tend to promote its order and 
_ happineſs muſt be ſo likewiſe. To ab- 
Rain from acts of violence, oppreſſion, 
and fraud; to be upright and honour- 
able in all our dealings; to be faith- 
ful to our engagements, and fincere 
in our profeſſions ;. to difcharge the 
duties of our domeſtic relations with 
fidelity and chearfulneſs ; to ſhew 
compaſſion to the afflited, and relieve 
the wants of the poor and needy: in 
a word, to “ do unto others; as we 
* would that they ſhould do unto us,” 

is * unqueſtionably to contribute our 
05 towards the peace and happineſs 
of ſociety, and conſequently to act a- 
greeably to nature. 


In fine, if we conſider the duties of 
piety and religion, we ſhall find them 
all to be founded on the nature of 
things,” and the relations in which we 
B b 3 ſtand. 
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ſtand to our Maker. Doth not nature 
teach us, to venerate infinite perfec- 
tion and excellence; to be thankful 
for innumerable and ineſtimable blei- 
_ ſings; to acknowledge and adore that 
providence which ruleth over all; to 
confide, with perfect ſatisfaction, in 
that wiſdom and goodneſs, which or- 
dereth all things for the beſt ; and to 
ſubmit ourſelves to the will of that 
Being, whoſe laws are all holy, juſt, 
and good? Vartue, in all its bran- 
ches, is then nothing more than a per- 
fect conformity to natpre. 


I add, ſecondly, uprightneſs of in- 
tention, and goodneſs of character, 
are evidently conducive to our well- 
being. The experience of mankind, 
indeed, forbids us to aflert, that vir- 
tue will entirely exempt us from afflic- 
tion and trouble. The beſt of men are 
liable to ſickneſs and pain of body, and 


may meet with lofles and diſappoint- 
DTT ments 
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ments in their affairs. The moſt ami- 
able and excellent characters may be 
traduced by malice and ſlander. Great 

and waſting calamities may involve the 

righteous and the wicked in one com- 
mon ruin. Tyranny, oppreſſion, or 
injuſtice may rob even the good man 
of his poſſeſſions, his liberty, or his 
life. Integrity and virtue themſelves 
may ſometimes expoſe a man to diffi- 
culties, from which perſons of corrupt . 
principles, and licentious manners, are 
free. Nay the world hath ſeen in- 
ſtances, in which the moſt active pub- 
le-ſpirit ; the moſt diſintereſted bene- 
volence ; the moſt intrepid fortitude, 
and the moſt perfect virtue, hath been 


derided, inſulted, and perſecuted unto 


death. Even Feſus, the great teacher 


and pattern of all righteouſneſs, the 


Saviour of the world, was with wicked 
hands crucified and flain. All this, 


however, only proves, that there is no 
complete 
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complete happineſs for mankind on 
earth; and it may ſtill be true, that 
virtue is our higheſt felicity and chief 
good. Confider its nature and fruits, 
and you will be convinced that it ze, 
and that therefore it deſerves to be va- 
laed and purſued, as the © one thing 


„ needtul.” 


One important branch of virtue, 
namely, the government of ourſelves, 
hath for its immediate object our own 
preſervation and happineſs. It is the 
direct and obvious tendency of ſobriety 
and prudence, to ſecure to us the moſt 
perfect and laſting enjoyment of life. 
And thoſe duties which reſpe& our 
maker, or our brethren, are all at- 
tended with ſatisfaction and pleaſure 
in the performance, and productive of 
beneficial conſequences to ourſelves. 
We cannot cultivate the principles of 
genuine piety, and perform the duties 


of devotion with attention and ſeriouſ- 
neſs, 
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neſs, without experiencing the ratio- 
nal and ſublime delights of religious 
veneration, gratitude, confidence, and 
joy. We cannot cheriſh the benevo- 
lent and friendly affections in our 
hearts, and accuſtom ourſelves to per- 
form the offices of kindneſs and hu- 
manity towards our brethren, without 
enjoying the nobleſt and moſt ſatisfy- 
ing pleaſures, of which human na- 
ture is capable. We cannot be con- 
ſcious, that our minds are adorned 
with amiable and virtuous diſpoſitions, 
and that we continually deſire and en- 
deavour to do that which is right, 
without being poſſeſſed of that peace 
of mind, and inward ſelf- approbation, 
which are a perpetual feaſt. This the 


experience of every pious and good 


man ſufficiently atteſts. 


Moreover, the practice of virtue is 
the moſt probable means of ſecuring 
to us the external poſſeſſions and com- 

' forts 
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forts of life. Health and chearfulneſs, 
and conſequently the true enjoyment 
of all the pleaſures of ſenſe, greatly 
depend upon temperance and ſobriety. 
An upright, honourable and friendly 
behaviour, can ſcarcely fail of gaining 
us reputation and eſteem in the world; 
and a fair character is the moſt obvious 
and certain path to preferment and 
wealth. That theſe things are not 
conſtantly and without exception, the 
_ rewards of virtue, is not owing to any 
imperfection in virtue itſelf, but ſolely 
to its preſent imperfect ſtate among 
mankind. It hath, however, ſo ma- 
nifeſt a tendency to procure us theſe 
external advantages, and ſo frequent- 
ly in fact obtains them, that we may 
with propriety ſay concerning virtue, 
“Length of days is in her right- 
„ hand, and in her left-hand riches 
« and honour.” Whether, then, we 
conſider the internal pleaſures, or the 
external rewards of virtue, we ſhall 
| F | {ee 
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ſee abundant reaſon to conclude, that 
it is above all things conducive to our 
well-being. 


In the third place ; The pleaſures 


of virtue are derived from ourſelves, _ 


and independent of external cauſes. 
For the riches, the honours, or the 


pleaſures of the world, we muſt often 
depend upon a fortunate concurrence, 


of external cauſes, or upon the humour 
and caprice of mankind ; but a man is 


obliged to aſk leave of none but God 


and his own heart, to be good. While 
our Maker ſees fit to continue unto us 
the uſe of our moral faculties, it is in 
our power to practiſe the duties, and 
enjoy the pleaſures of a virtuous life; 
and this is a power, which neither the 
ſmiles of the world can give, nor its 


frowns take away. Treachery and 
{lander may caſt us down from the pin- 
nacle of worldly greatneſs ; violence or 

fraud may rob us of our lawful poſt 
ſeſſions; 
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ſeſſions; envy and ill-nature may in- 
terrupt many of the enjoyments of 
life. But our innocence and integri- 
ty, and that ſatisfaction and peace 
which are their conſtant attendants, 
are treaſures which we may call our 
own ; treaſures of which neither the 
malice, nor the ſubtilty of our ene- 
mies can ever deprive us. This is 
« that good part which cannot be 
taken away from us.” Vice may 
indeed preſent her enfnaring charms 
before our eyes, to draw us aſide from 
the paths of uprightneſs; or the 
may borrow the ſcourge of ridicule, 
the arrows of ſlander, or the flames of 
perſecution, to alarm and terrify us. 
But, if we be fully convinced of the 
ineſtimable value of an upright and 
 felf-approving mind, and —_ 
reſolved to preſerve our integrity ; 
vain will be all her alurements, * 
all her terrors; none of theſe things 


2 us; and we ſhall, after all, 
have 
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have this for © our rejoicing, the teſ- 
„ ftimony of our conſciences, that in 
« ſimplicity and godly ſincerity we 
have had our converſation in the 
„world.“ While the votaries of ava- 
rice, ambition, and ſenſual pleaſure, 
muſt, in a great meaſure, depend up- 
on others for their happineſs, it is 
the pecular felicity of the good man, 
that he is © ſatisfied from ras 
Hence it follows, | 


Fourthly, 'That the happineſs which 
ſprings from virtue is fuited to all 
times and places, and to every condi- 
tion of human life. We can be in no 
circumſtances, in which one courſe of 
action will not be more proper and be- 
coming than any other, and, conſe- 
quently, in which it wall not be in our 
power to act a wile and virtuous part. 
No eminence of ſtation, no affluence of 
fortune, no extent of power, can ſet 
us free from the obligations of mora- 
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lity and religion. And, on the other 
hand, however obſcure our ſituation, 
or however contracted our circum- 
- Rances in life may be, we ſhall have 
a certain ſphere of action, which it 
will be our duty to fill, in the moſt 
Honourable and uſeful manner we are 
able. The rich and the poor, the 
powerful and the dependent, the young 
and the old, perſons of every age, 

rank, and condition, have their re- 
ſpective parts aſſigned them, in the 
great Drama of human life; and the 
loweſt and moſt inconſiderable, as well 
as the greatefl and moſt conſpicuous 
characters, give us an opportunity of 
acquiring real honour and ſatisfaction 
from the performance; for this de- 
pends, not upon the nature of the 
part we are to act, but upon the man- 
ner in which we perform it. To 
ſpeak without a figure ; we are placed 
in different ſtations of life, by the wiſe 
Governor of the world, and have cer- 
| tain 
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tain duties, which it becomes us to 
perform in theſe ſtations. And, it 
vue behave agreeably to our condition 
and ſituation, whatever theſe may be, 
we ſhall experience the pleaſures which 
reſult from a conſciouſneſs of upright 
intentions, and the performance of 
good actions. And theſe are plea- 
ſures, to which we may have recourſe, 
in ſolitude and in company, in health 
and in ſickneſs, in life and in death. 
A peaceful ſelt-approving mind will 
add new luſtre to the brighteſt ſcenes, 
and give an additional reliſh to every 
comfort we enjoy. Its chearing light 
will even break through the thickeſt 
clouds of adverſity, and enable us to 
rejoice in tribulation. The pleaſures 
of innocence and virtue will remain 
with us, when every other pleaſure is 
withdrawn. When every other ſup- 
port fails, a good conſcience will be 
as an anchor to our ſouls, both ſure 
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and ſteadfaſt, What though our ſub- 
ſtance be torn from us by the hand of 
violence, or deſtroyed by calamitous 
accidents, and poverty comes upon 
us like an armed man ; our moſt va- 
luable treaſures are ſtill ſecure ; we 
may ſtill be rich in good works, and 
happy in the peaceful reflections of 
our own minds; for “ whether a man 
ebe rich or poor, if he have a good 
heart towards the Lord, he ſhall at 
all times rejoice. with a chearful 
* countenance.” What though we be 
rendered incapable of reliſhing the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, by ſickneſs or pain ; 
we have ſtill a fund of conſolation and 
pleaſure within, which is ſufficient to 
comfort us under the heavieſt afflic- 
tions, to which human nature is ſub- 
jet. What though our deareſt and 
moſt valuable friends be taken from 
us ; we have ſtill a friend in our own 
boſoms, who will never forſake us; 
whoſe 
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whoſe preſence will cheer us through 
life, ſupport us in death, and gain us 
admiſſion into the manſions of eternal 
peace and joy. For, I add, | 


In the laſt place, That the pleaſures 
of virtue are durable and unfading, 
and that we may enjoy them, as long 
as we continue to exiſt. With what- 
ever degree of proſperity and happi- 
neſs our days on earth may be crown- 
ed, the hour is coming, when riches 
ſhall not profit us, nor the pleaſures 
of ſenſe delight us; when friendſhip 
itſelf ſhall comfort us no more. But 
even at this hour, if all be right with- 
in, if our hearts condemn us not, we 
cannot be. wretched. The righteous 
hath hope in his death. Conſcious of 
the uprightneſs of his intentions, and 
the goodneſs of his character; enjoy 
ing the remembrance of a life devoted 
- to the ſervice of mankind, and adorn- 
Cc 3 ed 
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ed with a ſeries of virtuous actions; 
he can leave the world in peace, and 
look forward, with compoſure, to 
that unknown ſtate which lies before 
him. While his friends are weeping 
around him, and the pains of diffolu- 
tion are upon him, he can maintain 
an unſhaken firmneſs of mind, which 
will ſpread ſerenity and cheartulnets 
over his countenance. He can riſe 
from the feaſt of human life, ſatisfied 
and thankful; and can go the way 
whence he ſhall not return, with a 
degree of fortitude,' which nothing 
but conſcious integrity could inſpire. 
Fully aflured that, wherever he goes, 
he ſhall carry his own virtue, and his 
own happineſs, along with him; re- 
joicing in the perſuaſion “ that he hath 
choſen that good part which cannot 
be taken away from him;“ poſſef- 
ſed of an humble hope, that his Al- 
wy Maker will be his Everlaſting 

Friend; 
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Friend; he can © walk through the 
valley of the ſhadow of death, and 
“fear no evil.” Such are the ſup- 
ports and conſolations which virtue 
affords, at the ſeaſon when all things 
elſe muſt fail! In ſuch peace way the 


good man die! 


For Conſcience, like a faithful friend, 
« Shall through the gloomy vale attend, 
« And chear his dying breata; 
« Shall, when all other comforts ceaſe, 
<« Like a kind angel whiſper peace, 


« And ſmooth the bed of death.“ 


After this view of the ſuperior ex- 
cellence and importance of Virtue, in 
compariſon with every thing elſewhich 
is valued and deſired among men; can 
you, my brethren, entertain a doubt, 

whether it deſerves to be conſidered as 
the one thing needful? Can you heſitate 
a moment in determining to purſue it 
as 
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cerns and all the pleaſures of life, ad- 
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as your chief good? Diſcourage not 


yourſelves with an apprehenſion, that 


this purſuit will interrupt your atten- 
tion to others, of an inferior nature. 
Vou may employ your {kill and in- 
duſtry to increaſe your poſſeſſions; 


you may enjoy every pleaſure which 
providence hath placed within your 


reach. Only remember, that your in- 


tegrity and virtue are infinitely more 
valuable than every thing elſe; and 
let not the proſpect of indulgence or 
profit ever tempt you to forſake the 
paths of innocence. Let every other 


purſuit, and every other care, be in 
ſirbordination to this. Let your deli- 
berate purpoſe be, “ Till I die I will 
not remove my integrity from me; 


my righteouſneſs I will hold faſt, 
« and will not let it go; my heart 
% ſhall not reproach me ſo long as 1 
« live.” In the midſt of all the con- 


here 
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here ſteadfaſtly to this reſolution. 
Whatever portion of external good 
may fall to your lot, ſtill ſeek your 
chief happineſs in a conſciouſneſs of 
upright intentions and virtuous be- 
haviour. While you enjoy the good 
things of life, preſerve your minds ſu- 
perior to, and, as much as poſſible, 
independent of them all. Place your 
confidence, not in the uncertain poſ- 
ſeſſions, and tranſient pleaſures of the 
world, but in your own uprightneſs 
and integrity, and in the goodneſs of 
your Maker. You will then find, 
that your hope reſts upon a ſure foun- 
dation, and will never make you 
aſhamed. You will then be like unto 
« a wile man, who built his houſe 
« upon a rock: and the rain deſcend- 
« ed, and the floods came, and the 
« winds blew, and beat upon that 
« houſe; and it fell not, for it was 
« founded upon a rock.” 


« Hear, 
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6 Hear, then, the concluſion of the 
* whale matter; Fear God, and keep 


« his m Ants; for this is the 
„ HOLE of man.“ 
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